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REPORT ON RESEARCH IN MANAM ISLAND, MANDATED 
TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA 


By CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD 


oe November, 1932, I left Sydney for the Mandated Territory of 

New Guinea to carry out, under the auspices of the Australian 
National Research Council, a study of the social anthropology of 
the people of Manam Island, with special reference to the lives of 
the women and children, and to the effects upon the native culture 
of contact with the culture of the white man. 


I arrived at Awar Plantation, on the mainland opposite Manam, 
at the beginning of December and here, through the kindness of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Wauchope, I stayed for several weeks, and gained 
a very superficial, but nevertheless very valuable, knowledge of the 
peoples of the adjacent villages, with whom the Manam people trade. 
During this time, too, I was able to learn something of the language 
and social structure of Manam from a woman belonging to the 
island of Boisa, which lies some four miles off the north-west coast 
of Manam, and whose language and culture are identical with those 
of the latter. In January, 1933, I established myself on my island 
and, save for two visits to the mainland, I remained there until 
February, 1934. 

To establish friendly relations with the natives was easy, but 
it was not so easy to gain their complete confidence, for it was 


generally assumed, despite my efforts to disabuse them of the 
A 
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theory, that I was a government spy. At the end of about four 
months the people of the two villages with which I was in constant 
contact did, I believe, trust me, but in other parts of the island I was, 
I fear, regarded with some suspicion until the very end. It was 
partly for this reason that it seemed to me advisable to settle in one 
village and make an intensive study of the life there, rather than to 
move from place to place. Furthermore, I realized after a very 
short time that if I was to carry out the research which I hoped to do, 
it was necessary for me to become familiar with the names and faces, 
and the kinship ramifications of all the people among whom I was 
working. This was no easy task in a community where everyone 
had at least four or five different names in constant use, and where 
not infrequent changes in their style of hairdressing often made it 
hard for me to recognize even my intimate friends. I therefore built 
my house on the mainroad between two closely allied villages, and 
as far as possible entered into the life of my neighbours. I discovered 
early that information acquired by means of questioning informants 
was almost invariably so incomplete as to be very misleading, and 
that sometimes, in order to hide some village or family scandal, the 
statements made to me were intentional falsehoods. As far as 
possible, therefore, I obtained my knowledge of Manam culture by 
accompanying the villagers—men, women and children—on their 
daily activities, listening to their gossip, observing their conduct 
towards one another, and obtaining explanations and comments 
upon what was being done or said from a few of my special friends 
whom I had found—by checking their statements by those of divers 
other persons—to be reliable. Unfortunately, I never learnt to 
speak the language fluently, nor to understand it when spoken 
rapidly and colloquially, and during the first four or five months of 
my stay I was inevitably forced to work almost entirely through 
the medium of pidgin English. 

Except when obtaining spells, which the people of Manam 
themselves always purchase, I never paid for information, but 
occasional small gifts to men and women who were particularly 
friendly and helpful; a readiness to provide iodine and castor oil 
and to dress sores; a reasonable generosity in buying food and 
ethnographical specimens and so assisting the people to obtain the 
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sums necessary for paying their head tax, made me persona grata, 
and since my house was on the main road, and stood only twenty 
yards from the principal water hole (the main gossiping place of the 
women), and an equal distance from one of the beaching places of 
the village canoes (for several months an important gossiping centre 
for the men), I was constantly visited and was able to keep in touch 
with the daily doings and daily scandals, without causing offence by 
being too obviously inquisitive. 

Before proceeding to an account of the culture of Manam, I 
would like to take this opportunity of expressing my deep appreciation 
of the great kindness which was shown to me by everyone with whom 
I came into contact during my stay in New Guinea. In particular, 
I am profoundly grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Wauchope for their 
invaluable help, advice and encouragement; to R. P. Girards, 
R. P. Bohm, and the Reverend Sisters of the Roman Catholic 
mission on Manam I am also under a heavy debt of gratitude for 
their unfailing friendship and sympathy, their ever ready help in 
practical matters, their care for me when I was ill, their stimulating 
interest in my researches, and the very valuable assistance which 
they gave me in pursuing them. I wish also to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to the people of Tsogari and Waia villages, among 
whom I lived, and especially to Mamboti, the “‘luluai’’ of Tsogari, 
for it was their patience in explaining and answering what must often 
have seemed to them stupid or impertinent questions, and their 
willingness to allow me to participate in their daily activities and 
ceremonies, which made it possible for me to carry out my work. 
Finally, I must thank the Australian National Research Council 
for their generosity in granting me a Fellowship which enabled 
me to visit Manam, and Dr. R. W. Firth (formerly of Sydney 
University), Professor Elkin and Professor Chapman, for making 
smooth what might well have been a rugged path to tread. 


In this report it is not possible to give more than a bare summary 
of the results of my work. The many interrelated aspects of Manam 
culture will be described in detail in later publications. 
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The Land. 


Manam, or Vulcan Island, is the most southerly of that chain 
of islands which is called by the name of the famous Dutch navigator 
Schouten, and lies on the latitude 4° 7’ S., and on the longitude 
145° 3’ E., some eight miles from the nearest point of the mainland 
of New Guinea. With the exception of a map and of a few brief 
remarks by Otto Finsch in his Samoafahrten, and by Neuhauss in 
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Sketch Map of Manam Island and the adjacent Mainland of New Guinea showing 

the principal villages with which the natives of Manam trade. The Mission 

Station on Manam lies between the villages of Uluguma and Boda. The 

ethnographer’s house was by the anchorage between the villages of Tsogari and 

Waia. The lava flow of 1919 came down between Dugulaba and Warisi. The 

village named Koalang is not a separate village, but an offshoot of Dangale. 
On the mainland there is a Mission Station at Bogia. 


his Deutsch Neu Guinea,! the only information of scientific interest 
which has been published about Manam is the account given by 
Mr. E. R. Stanley of the geological formation of the island.? All 





10. Finsch, Samoafahrten, 1888, pp. 366. R. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu Guinea, 
Berlin, 1911, Vol. I, pp. 8, 134. 

"E. R. Stanley, “ Report on Geology and Natural Resources,” Report to the 
League of Nations on the Administration of the Territory of New Guinea, 1st July, 
Ig2I, to 30th June, 1922, Melbourne, 1923, Appendix B, pp. 38, 52-53, Figs. 45-48. 
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the islands of the Schouten group are volcanic, and Manam, like 

Bam, which lies some thirty miles to the north-west of it, is still 

active. The last serious eruptions occurred in I9g1g9 and 1921, but 

it is not uncommon to hear the sound of volcanic explosions and to 

see a red glow at night in the sky above the mountain top. Some- 

times, too, a thick brown-black cloud of dust rolls down over the 

upper slopes, and during the latter part of my stay there was a very 

brief shower of fine, glowing cinders. In many places down the 

mountain side can be seen rivers of black rocks and cinders, which 

mark the course of old lava streams, and which have often been cut 

into deep ravines by the torrential rains of the wet season. The 

mountain rises to a height of 4,265 feet, and moderately dense 

tropical vegetation is found as far up as approximately the 3,700 

feet level. Above this a little short, coarse grass grows for perhaps 

another hundred feet, and in the deep ravines are a few tree-ferns, 

but for the most part the forest lands give place to a waste of black 

cinders covering the razor-backed slopes which lead to the summit.® 

(See Plate Ia.) ) 
The island is about twenty-five miles in circumference‘ and, 

except where the lava flow of 1919 has made the construction of a 

good path exceptionally difficult, there is a government “ road” 

all along the coast. For a distance of about a mile inland the slope 

of the ground is gentle, but then the gradient rises steeply. The 

soil is very poor, and for the most part the vegetation is not very 

rich. There are no streams and, in the western half of the island, 

there is only one spring. For two or three hours after a heavy storm 

of rain the numerous gulleys and ravines with which the mountain 





3] climbed up the mountain on the western side and reached a height recorded 
by my aneroid barometer as 3,750 feet, but beyond this I could not go, for the ascent 
over the cinder slopes was too dangerous to attempt without a rope and more than 
one native companion. In December, 1933, Dr. Gilroy, of Madang, and R. P. Béhm 
attempted to reach the crater from the eastern side, using a rope and climbing irons, 
and they reached a height of about 4,000 feet, as recorded by their aneroid, but their 
way was blocked by smooth cement-like slopes of rock and deep crevasses. Dr. 
Gilroy told me that, in his opinion, he was at least 500 feet from the summit, and I 
cannot but believe that I was nearly 1,000 feet below it. It would seem, therefore, 
that either the mountain is more than the estimated 4,265 feet, or else that an aneroid 
barometer is not entirely trustworthy for the recording of heights. 

‘Mr. Stanley gives the circumference of the island as 18 miles; this is, I am 
convinced, too low an estimate. (E. R. Stanley, loc. cit.) 
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side is seamed are often filled with rushing torrents of water, but ai 
other times they are quite dry except in a few places where the 
water has accumulated in pot holes in the rock. During the dry 
season even these become dry, and the people are forced to depend 
entirely for their water supply upon deep holes which have to b 
dug afresh every day in the beach sand just above high-water level. 
The extreme porousness of the soil is also a grave hindrance to 
successful gardening in the dry season, since the crops shrivel and 
die for lack of moisture, while in the wet season there is always a 
certain danger from torrential rains, which easily wash away the 
numerous gardens planted on steep slopes. 

About four miles to the north-west of Manam is the small 
islet called Boisa—a portion of an extinct volcano. Here live 
some 150 people who belong, linguistically and culturally, to Manam. 
Yet further north lies the island of Bam, which is inhabited by 
natives who speak a language very closely related to that of Manam. 
Between Manam and Boisa there is much intercourse, and inter- 
marriage between the two islands is common. Contact with Bam is 
infrequent, but the people of Boisa and of the north-west villages 
of Manam do go thither occasionally to trade. With the other 
islands of the Schouten group lying further to the north-west— 
Kadowar, Blupblup, Keuil and Wogeo—the natives of Manam and 
Boisa have no contact. I have been informed by a man from 
Keuil that the language of this island is the same as that of Wogeo 
and is intelligible to the people of Blupblup, Kadowar and Bam, 
but a girl of Wogeo told me that she was not able to understand 
the speech of Manam, and it seems certain that culturally there are 
marked differences between these two islands. 

Even on the mainland there are some villages which are akin 
to Manam culturally and linguistically. Most of the mainlanders 
belonging to the stretch of coast which lies between the mouth of 
the Sepik River and Cape Gourdon (that is, most of those with whom 
the Manam islanders trade), speak “ Papuan’”’ languages, but at 
Bogia there were formerly a people (today they are rapidly dying 
out) whose principal village was Tsepa, who spoke a Melanesian 
language which is very similar to that of Manam. Some thirty 
miles north of Bogia is another village known to the mainland 
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;natives as Kaian, but generally referred to by the Manam people as 
Punong. Here there is a regular colony of Manam natives. It was 
originally founded by a number of men, together with their wives 

, and children, who, owing to a quarrel, had found it advisable to 

eave their island home, and after some wanderings settled down to 
live in this mainland village side by side with the indigenous 
inhabitants. Later, after the establishment of the German Govern- 
ment, a punitive expedition so reduced the numbers of the people 
of Kaian that a further migration of Manam natives took place 
thither, and today they outnumber the original non-Melanesian 
population. The connection between Manam and Kaian is still 
very close, and it is by no means uncommon for a Manam girl to be 
married to a Kaian man, and for a Manam boy to be sent thither for 
his first or second initiation ceremony. In the other villages along 
this part of the coast men from Manam are sometimes to be found 
living and married to local women, and I was told of one year, before 
the establishment of the white man’s government, when a whole 
section of a village went over to Dagui on the mainland and purchased 
with curved boars’ tusks and dogs’ teeth, the right to cultivate some 
land there, their own crops on Manam having been entirely destroyed 
by drought. 

Judging from the accounts given to me by several natives, the 
people of Manam were first visited by Europeans about sixty or 
seventy years ago, when a ship anchored off the west coast, but 
after this no other white people came to the island until about forty 
or forty-five years ago, and soon after this it was brought “ under 
control,” and the first ‘“‘ luluai’’ and “ tultul’’ were established.® 
The contact of the people of Manam with Europeans has, however, 
never been as close as it has been in the coastal parts of the mainland, 
for, until a Roman Catholic mission station was established on the 
island about seven years ago, no white person had ever lived there. 
For this reason it is principally through the experiences of Manam 
men who have worked in Rabaul or on plantations, and also it must 
regretfully be added, through the experiences of some Manam women 





’These figures may well be too low. They are based on the assumption that a 
man does not become a father until he is twenty years old, and that there is at least 
two years difference in age between children born of the same mother. 
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who have been taken as mistresses by Chinese and white traders, 
that the people have become familiar with the white man and his 
ways. It seems probable that, because their contact with European 
culture was thus somewhat indirect, the people of Manam have 
preserved much more of their native culture intact than have the 
villagers of the mainland opposite and that, although undoubtedly 
some old customs have been discontinued and others profoundly 
modified under pressure from the mission and the government, the 
natives appear to be for the most part self-respecting, proud of their 
past, and hopeful for their future. 


The People. 


The people of Manam, both in their physical appearance, and 
in their culture, differ in many respects from the people of the 
mainland. Physically they are undoubtedly of very mixed ancestry. 
Some are of what has been called the ‘“‘ Papuan” type, with dark 
skins and thick, hooked noses; others have the rather blunt features 
often associated with the term “‘ Melanesian’ ; while others again 
have the characteristic light skins, high cheek-bones and straight 
hair commonly found among the Micronesians and many of the 
peoples of Indonesia. Of peculiar interest are certain individuals 
with light red skin colour, brown eyes and woolly, tow-coloured hair, 
who appear as sports in otherwise dark-skinned families. These are 
sometimes spoken of inaccurately as albinos by Europeans ; actually 
I have seen no case of true albinism in Manam. In stature the people 
vary as much as they do in skin-colour and facial type. Men of about 
six feet in height are not rare, but neither are little, ill-developed 
men of not more than five feet four or five inches. The women 
seldom exceed five feet four inches, but they are for the most part 
healthy in appearance and possessed of a beautiful carriage—the 
result of bearing all burdens on the head. Unfortunately a high 
percentage of the men, women and children are disfigured, and 
some even seriously crippled by tropical ulcers and frambeesia. 
The latter, in its early stages, responds readily to treatment by 
intravenous or intramuscular injections (performed by the Govern- 
ment doctor when he visits the island, and by the Sisters at the 
mission station), but the tropical ulcers, although they heal quickly 
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enough when dressed regularly, all too often break out anew at the 
first cut or scratch. Why Manam should be so bad a place for 
tropical ulcers is not clear. The people are by no means particularly 
dirty, for they bathe almost every day ; it has been suggested that 
the sores are due to bad drinking water or to malnutrition (an 
insufficiency, perhaps, of vitamin B), but neither of these theories 
seems to provide an adequate explanation of the facts. 

Tropical ulcers, framboesia, and pneumonia appear to be the 
most common causes of death. Fever does not take a very heavy 
toll, though the people do suffer from it, and enlarged spleens are 
not uncommon. I did not see any anopheles on the island, and it 
seems probable, therefore, that the people become infected with 
malaria while away at work on the plantations and during their 
trading visits to the mainland. Today, unfortunately, pulmonary 
tuberculosis is becoming increasingly common, and mild epidemics 
of influenza, which break out generally towards the close of the dry 
season, undermine the general strength of the people, though they 
do not often result in a high mortality. It is satisfactory to record 
that, unlike the coastal people of the mainland, those of Manam do 
not show any signs of dying out. On the contrary, there is some 
reason to believe that the population may be slowly increasing, as 
the following figures (kindly supplied to me by Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery 
and Mr. J. Read), show®: 


Census Returns for the Years 1927, 1930 and 1933. 


1927 1930 1933 

Mole: 4 imum 20 lis lie) Lakag aed 
ening ein 85 cette one Ros Ao ey 
Total ie ba os bs 3.476 3,301 3,490 


®These include natives who are away on indentured labour. The recorded 
number of such natives is: for 1927, 259; for 1930, 278; for 1933, 290. 

The marked drop in the population as represented by the census for 1930 may 
be illusory. The natives informed me that the old census books were lost in an 
accident at sea and that in this year a new census was made, and that certain men, 
whose names had been recorded in the old books, had not been recorded in the new 
ones. Unfortunately, my stay in Rabaul, when I was returning from Manam, was 
too short to enable me to confirm this story of the loss of the old census books. 
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Furthermore, Mr. Read, the Patrol Officer, noted that, in the 
interval between May, 1933, and September, 1933, there were 43 
births to record, and 25 deaths. It must, however, be recognized 
that this low proportion of deaths to births may be more apparent 
than real, for when people die (particularly old people) who are not 
listed in the census, their deaths pass unrecorded, while very few 
births remain so. Allowing for the fact that some natives have still 
succeeded in evading the census, it is probable that the total number 
of inhabitants of Manam approaches 4,000, but my experience leads 
me to believe that the ratio of males to females represented by the 
official figures is approximately correct. Despite the indications 
of a possible increase in population, and the excess of men over women, 
the percentage of men away at work as indentured labourers seems 
somewhat undesirably high, especially when we remember that 
they are for the most part between the ages of eighteen and thirty 
years, and all of good physique, while very many of those remaining 
on the island are either past their prime or physically of a poor 
standard. Moreover, many of those away at work are already 
married, and have left their wives in Manam. These women remain 
grass widows sometimes for as long as four or five years, sometimes 
for even longer, during which time they must remain, if not actually 
chaste, at least seemingly so, and are not supposed, therefore, to 
bear children. 

Death occurs most commonly to children between the ages of 
about five and twelve years, and to adults of over fifty years, and 
such deaths are usually attributed to the agency of the spirit of a 
dead grandparent or consort. For a man or woman in the prime 
of life to die is less common, and when it does occur it is believed to 
be due to sorcery. Infantile mortality is not very high. This is 
almost certainly due in part to the customs connected with birth 
which make for greater cleanliness and better care for the mother 
than do those of the mainland; and in part to the Manam rule 
that a baby is given no food save the breast until it has cut the 
two upper and two lower front incisors—a rule which is very generally 
adhered to. On the other hand, the mortality of the children between 
the ages of five and twelve does involve a considerable drain on 
the population. 
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the Soctal Organization. 

43 The natives of Manam occupy thirteen villages, which are 
ed established at intervals along the coast. Each village is composed 
nt of a large number of scattered homesteads, which straggle from 
lot the neighbourhood of the beach inland, up the lower slopes of the 
vid mountain. Today the Government is trying to make the people 
ill build more compact villages, but whether this is altogether a wise 
er measure may be questioned, for not only does it run counter to the 
ds feelings of the people themselves, and increase quarrels between 
he fellow-villagers, but it raises new problems of a practical nature, 
ns such as sanitation, and sometimes it leads people back to homestead 
a, sites which they have found in the past to be less healthy or in other 
as ways less desirable than their present abodes. 

at Each homestead is usually occupied by a small group of closely 
ly related kinsfolk as, for instance, a man with his wife, unmarried 
ig children and married sons, together with their wives and children ; 
x but sometimes a single married couple with their young children 
y are found living alone, and sometimes a man and his wife’s brother 
n occupy the same homestead. 

S The village may probably be regarded as the most important 
y local group in Manam, and in it the most important man is the 
ey) 


hereditary village ‘‘ chief.’”’ In contrast to the practices of the 
mainland, there is in Manam a clearly recognized hereditary 
aristocracy in which primogeniture plays an important part. In 
theory, and usually in practice, the village “ chief,” or tanepwa, 
is the senior descendant in the male line of the original founder of the 
village. His sons, his younger brothers and their sons are also said 
to be of tanepwa rank, and are spoken of as tanepwa tst’tts1’t (“ little 
tanepwa’’), and they, with the true tanepwa, enjoy certain privileges. 
Formerly these were much greater than they are today, for in Manam, 
as in other parts of the West Pacific where chieftainship flourished, 
the advent of the mission and of the white man’s government has 
undermined the authority and prestige of the chiefs. In Manam 
the village tanepwa was not only the pivot around which all social 
and economic activities revolved, but he also had, it seems, a part 
to play in preserving law and order, for I was told that he used to 
have the power of life and death over his fellow villagers, had the 
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right to arrange or forbid marriages, and sufficient authority to 
settle disputes within the village and to lead his people to war. I 
gathered from conversations with several elderly men that the 
loss of prestige by the tanepwa is to them a matter of great regret, 
and in particular they seem to resent the fact that the white man 
expects the men of tanepwa rank to work, as though they were 
commoners (gadagada). As one man told me: formerly, when the 
tanepwa’s garden needed digging or planting, all the men and women 
of the village came and worked for him ; he did not work, but the 
people of the village worked for him, and afterwards he made a big 
feast, and there was plenty of food. Today this distinction still 
holds good to some extent, but I met several children who were in 
this respect iconoclasts, and a restiveness against the authority of 
the tanepwa is very apparent among men returning home after 
several years spent in working for the white man. With their 
money, their trade goods, and their knowledge of pidgin English, 
they bear themselves somewhat arrogantly towards their headmen 
of noble birth. That the ¢anepwa have not lost more prestige than 
they have is perhaps surprising, for the government village headman 
or “luluai”’ is in perhaps the majority of cases only a tanepwa 
tst’itst’1, and is sometimes in rivalry with the true tanepwa. Further- 
more, the true ¢anepwa is not necessarily, perhaps not usually, the 
possessor of special magical knowledge such as might have given him 
an unique position of authority. Were it not for the pride which 
the people take in their culture, his influence would probably be 
much less to-day than it is. I was much impressed by the fact that 
most of my information concerning the tanepwa and their importance 
was given to me by men and women who did not themselves claim 
to be of “ the blood royal.” 

To all intents and purposes each village is an autonymous unit, 
but there is to-day, and probably was in the past, a general recognition 
of the tanepwa of Baliau (the largest village in the island), as overlord 
of at least the western half of the island. Thus when nearly two 
years ago the eldest son and heir of the present tanepwa of Baliau 
died, all the villages of the western half observed certain mourning 
taboos in his honour, and, because the death was believed to be due 
to sorcery worked by some men belonging to one of the north-eastern 
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villages, and since none of the north-eastern villages went into 
mourning, all contact between these and the other parts of the island 
ceased (in theory, if not strictly in practice) for about eight months. 
Nevertheless, the importance of this overlordship of Baliau must 
not be overemphasized, for, about forty years ago, one of the western 
villages carried on an energetic blood feud with Baliau, and at some 
time before that, so I was told, the tanepwa of Dugulaba (the second 
largest village on the island) was tanepwa labalaba tina (“‘ the greatest 
tanepwa’’). 

In addition to the village ¢anepwa and his brothers, there are 
in most villages other men who are also spoken of as tanepwa. Each 
village is divided up into a number of patrilineal exogamous clans, 
most of which are named after their human founder. Some of these 
are principal clans whose founders, according to tradition, came and 
settled in the village in times gone by, and each of these has a head- 
man who is spoken of as a tanepwa. In the social and economic 
spheres they have most of the privileges, and fulfil for their clans 
the obligations which the village tanepwa fulfils for the village as 
a whole ; but their status is definitely lower than that of the village 
tanepwa and his brothers who belong to the clan of the founder of 
the village. Other clans are offshoots of these major clans, and 
although the senior man of each of these acts as clan headman, he 
and his family have no claim to aristocratic rank. 

In the arrangement of the village the homesteads of people of 
the same major clan tend to be grouped together, and there is also 
apparently a tendency for those of offshoot clans also to be localized, 
but it is not possible to divide up the village into “ quarters,’’ each 
occupied by fellow clansmen. Every major clan has its own part 
of the beach for canoes, and the right to own an overseas canoe, 
and every clan, whether major or minor, has its own homestead 
sites (some occupied, some standing vacant) and its own bush-land. 


Kinship. 
The kinship system of Manam is a variety of the so-called 
“ classificatory ’’ system. The term for father (¢ama) is extended to 


all men of the father’s generation and clan, and also to the male 
offspring of all those whom the father calls “ brother,” irrespective 
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of their clan. Similarly, tna (mother) is extended to all those 
whom the mother calls “ sister.” Furthermore, tama and tina are 
generally employed for the parents of the consort, and their true 
brothers and sisters, although there is a distinct term, rawa, to 
denote such relatives by marriage. The word natu is used, irrespective 
of sex, as the reciprocal to tama and tina. Between siblings the 
terms to’a’ (elder sibling) and tari (younger sibling) may be used 
whatever the sex of the speaker or of the person referred to, but 
equally, the word mara-u is used. These terms are commonly 
extended to all first-cousins (both ortho-cousins and cross-cousins), 
to clan-fellows of the same generation, and to the children of the 
father’s and mother’s first ortho-cousins, but the children of the first 
cross-cousins of the parents may be defined as duali, though I do 
not believe that this term is ever used in address or reference. For 
people who are of the same generation as the speaker, and between 
whom there is recognized to be some kinship bond, though it may 
not be possible to trace the genealogical connection, the word tarito’a 
is used. Grandparents and grandchildren address and refer to each 
other as tubugu (my tubu). The maternal uncle is e/ua, and a man 
may refer to his near maternal kinsmen as a whole by this term. 
For the father’s sister there are two terms—pwapwa and nenabwagi. 
The former is used in address, and usually in reference for the true 
father’s sister and for all those women whom the father calls “ sister.” 
It seems that nenabwayi is used for one particular pwapwa (not 
necessarily the true paternal aunt), who in a certain way or on a 
certain occasion is fulfilling some social obligations specially associated 
with this kinswoman.* In daily life kinship terms are seldom 
employed between relatives or in referring to people—if we except 
the term ¢arito’a—the personal name, or, rather, an abbreviation of 
it, being more commonly used. But when a native is making a 
request of another or for some other reason wishes to emphasize 
the kinship bonds which unite them, then the kinship term will be 
used. Furthermore, an elder sister or elder brother should never 





7The apostrophe sign is used here to denote a glottal stop. In the northern 
part of the island, and also in Boisa, this is replaced by a “ k.” 


*See C. H. Wedgwood, “ Girls’ Puberty Rites in Manam Island, New Guinea,”’ 
Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 154-155. 
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be addressed by the personal name by a younger sister or younger 
brother respectively, but always as a’a, though I have often heard 
them referred to by name. There is not space here to give an 
account of the socially approved patterns of behaviour between 
kindred. Suffice it to say that, unlike the mainland people, there is 
no avoidance between any relatives or affines. Furthermore, 
whereas on the mainland deferential behaviour between a man and 
his wife’s brother (adia, and reciprocally), and I believe between a 
woman and her husband’s sister (ta, and reciprocally), is demanded, 
in Manam people thus related by marriage are united by the closest 
bonds of friendship. One man discussing this subject with me said 
that brothers-in-law were closer to one another even than brothers, 
and, from observation, I should judge this to be equally true of 
sisters-in-law. Between two who are adia and two who are ia 
there is also a privileged familiarity ; they may address each other 
by insulting nicknames ; they may play practical jokes upon each 
other and indulge in horse-play ; and on certain ceremonial occasions 
such conduct is even expected of them. For a man to take offence 
at anything that his adia may do to him, and for a woman to show 
any resentment at the conduct of her 7a is to violate social convention. 
This holds true for “‘classificatory’’ as well as for real adia and ia, 
and I have seen a girl of about four years old reproved by her mother 
for crying when, in jest, one of the child’s “ classificatory 1a 
smeared her face with red paint. 


Marriage. 

Although the clan is an exogamous unit, marriage between 
members of the same village is freely allowed, and is actually very 
usual among the commoners. People of tanepwa rank, however, 
often marry outside the village, partly to strengthen old ties of 
friendship and alliance, and partly because it is considered more 
suitable for a tanepwa to wed a woman of noble birth than a 
commoner. Furthermore, it is said to be incumbent upon a tanepwa 
or tanepwa tsi’itsi’t to give the hand of his eldest daughter to a man 
of his own social standing. Apart from such matters, the rules 
controlling the choice of a spouse are simple. A man may not 
marry any woman of his own clan, and he may not take to wife any 
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woman who is a mara-u to him (including all his first cousins), nor 
any of his near collateral relatives such as the sister of his mother or 
the daughter of his sister. It is, however, considered to be very 
suitable if a man weds the daughter of his father’s father’s sister’s 
son, particularly if she be of a different village from himself, since, 
through such a union, the woman returns to her paternal grand- 
mother’s village and takes up the cultivation of this woman’s garden 
land. The remarriage of widows is usual, provided that the first 
husband was not a man of tanepwa rank, but the practice of the 
levirate is frowned upon, though by no means unknown, and I have 
heard a woman referred to as though she had done something rather 
indecent because she had married her deceased husband’s clan 
brother. On the other hand, another man, referring to one who had 
married the widow of his father’s elder brother’s son, said that 
although such a union was not correct, it was really rather a good 
idea, since it ensured the well being of the son by the first marriage. 

There are three ways of contracting a marriage. Of these, 
that which is considered best is childhood betrothal. A man who 
has a son of perhaps twelve years old or more may decide that he 
wishes him to marry the daughter of some friend or kinsman in his 
own or a neighbouring village. By means of two intermediaries the 
suggestion is laid before the girl’s father and other close relatives 
and, if they approve of the match, the boy’s father is informed, 
again by means of an intermediary. He then selects one of his pigs, 
gathers together a large quantity of vegetable food—in which he is 
usually assisted by his brothers and their wives—-and carries these 
to the homestead of the girl’s father. Here the pig is killed, and cut 
up, and the meat and vegetables are divided by the latter and given 
or sent to all his kinsfolk, he himself retaining nothing. This gift 
on the part of the boy’s father is not usually reciprocated since, 
so it was explained to me, the handing over of the girl at marriage 
was regarded as the countergift. But if the boy’s father be a tanepwa 
then there is an exchange of pig and vegetables out of compliment 
to his rank. When the girl attains puberty she leaves her father’s 
house and goes to live with the parents of her future husband. 
Sometimes the pig and food are not given to her parents until this 
time, but, from the moment that they are given, the boy and girl 
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are regarded as being, sociologically, husband and wife. From 
now until the boy has reached manhood, that is, until he is about 
eighteen or nineteen years old, he must rigidly avoid his “ wife,”’ 
a rule which even today is strictly observed. If, during her stay 
with her husband’s parents, the girl wishes to break off the marriage, 
she can go home and the contract may be cancelled, though more 
usually, after a month or two, she returns to her father-in-law’s 
homestead. If, on the other hand, the boy’s father is dissatisfied 
with her—generally because she is slothful or too ready to flirt 
with other men—she may be sent home and not recalled. In any 
case, if the marriage contract is cancelled, at the wish of the girl 
or at the wish of her “ husband’s ”’ family, the pig which was given 
to her father, or rather, one equal in value to this, must be returned. 
Sometimes such an arranged marriage is contracted after the girl 
has attained puberty, and I have even known of a young tanepwa 
tsi’itsi’z, just attained to manhood, whose father betrothed him to 
two girls, one of whom had reached the age of puberty, the other still 
a child of perhaps ten or twelve years old. As a rule, however, if a 
girl is not betrothed, and has joined the ranks of socially adult 
women, and if she be not of high rank, she has a considerable degree 
of freedom in selecting her own husband. A young man who is 
attracted by such a girl visits her parents’ homestead frequently 
and, when his attentions are sufficiently marked for it to be clear 
that he wishes to marry her, the parents of both (again through 
intermediaries) discuss the matter, and if both parties approve it, 
the marriage is quietly arranged. There is no ceremony, and need 
not be any gift-making, though it seems that as a rule the young 
man does make some small present to his bride’s parents, and from 
time to time vegetable food is given by one party to the other. The 
third way for a man to obtain a wife is for the young couple to elope. 
It is said of such a union that the man “ pulled ”’ (¢vepe’t) the girl. 
This is usually done if some member of her family, or some influential 
member of her clan is opposed to the marriage. Again, no compensa- 
tion need be given to her parents, but usually some present, perhaps 
a collar of dog’s teeth, or in these days a sum of money, is made as 
a “peace offering’’ to the person who opposed the union. In 


theory, perhaps, an arranged marriage is considered to be the most 
B 
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dignified way of mating, but, in fact, it seems to matter little which 
of the three methods is used. One woman, the wife of a village 
tanepwa, told me, without a trace of shame or embarrassment, that 
she had been “ pulled”’ by her husband. There does seem to be a 
feeling, however, that it is a greater offence to commit adultery with a 
woman if she had been formally betrothed to her husband than if he 
had merely “ pulled” her. The status of the children is the same in 
all three cases. 


In the early years of married life trouble between husband and 
wife is not uncommon, and not infrequently leads to divorce, but for 
all this it is not unusual to find married couples who have kept 
together throughout life. In general, it seems that divorce among 
commoners is more frequent than among tanepwa, but in botH ranks 
of society it is generally avoided if the woman has borne her husband 
any children for, unless he does not wish to keep them for any reason, 
they remain with their father, and their mother has to part from 
them. A husband may send his wife away because she is lazy or 
because she is notoriously unfaithful to him; a woman usually 
leaves her husband because he constantly ill treats her, because she 
is deeply enamoured of another man or, most usually, because she 
resents his taking a second wife. For a woman to be barren is 
apparently not a stigma, and indeed some women claim to have 
made themselves sterile in order not to have to endure the fuss and 
bother of bearing and rearing children.* This is resented by the 
husband if he hears of it, but I do not know of any case when it has 
led to a man divorcing his wife. Ifa married couple have no children 
of their own they adopt one or more from someone more fortunate. 
Indeed, adoption is very widely practised in Manam, though it is 
often very hard to get people to admit that any of their “ children ” 
are, in fact, adopted. 





*Although I was told of certain girls who had eaten a specially prepared dish to 
render themselves sterile, there is nothing to prove that it has indeed produced 
barrenness. I know of only one married woman in two villages with a total popula- 
tion of about 600 souls who has not borne at least one child. Abortion was, and there 
is every reason for supposing still is, practised ; I know of two cases of infanticide 
within the last two years (one of the infants was said to be a monster), both of the 
babies being illegitimate. 
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Any man may have two or more wives ; the right to do so is not 
reserved for the tanepwa. In actual practice, however, the great 
majority of men have only one, and some men with whom I talked on 
this matter told me that they did not wish to have more than one 
wife, since to have more led to so much strife in the home. In 
polygynous households each wife has her own part of the dwelling 
house (or sometimes the husband builds two houses, one for each), 
her own hearth and cooking utensils, and her own gardens. It 
seems, too, that each is responsible only for her own children. Of 
all the polygynous marriages about which I know, the co-wives are 
not related to each other, and one woman who had left her husband 
on his taking a second wife was particularly excused for her desertion 
because the said second wife was her “ classificatory ’’ mother, and 
it was deemed to be an impossible position to have such a kinswoman 
as co-wife. Marriage with the deceased wife’s sister is permitted, 
and I know of one man wedded to two sisters at the same time. 


Economic Life. 


From the social and economic point of view the year falls into 
two parts, which correspond roughly to the periods of the north-west 
and south-east monsoons. The former, which is a time of rain, is 
predominantly a season of festivity, during which the rites and dances 
connected with abundance of food and the initiation of boys and 
young men are held. The south-east monsoon season, usually a 
time of drought, is associated with hard work and, towards its close, 
with hunger. 

The economic life of Manam is concerned primarily with 
gardening and trade. Each village has its own tract of bush-land 
running up the mountain, usually separated from that of its 
neighbours by one of the deep gulleys or broader rivers of volcanic 
débris which score the mountain side. The village land is subdivided 
between various patrilineal clans, and within these clan lands are 
tracts which are “ owned” by individuals. Owing to the fact 
that women as well as men can own and inherit land and transmit it 
to their offspring, a man or woman may have cultivation rights 
over gardens in territory belonging to a clan or village other than 
that to which he or she belongs by birth. If such gardens are within 
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reasonable distance of the “ owner’s’”’ dwelling, that is, a mile or 
two away, the “owner”’ cultivates them, but if they are too far 
removed, then some near kinsman does so, and at the time of harvest, 
or at intervals throughout the year, a part of the produce is brought 
to him or her. Usually, a man will give some of his gardening 
land to each of his children as they become old enough to work, and 
will help them to raise crops thereon. Should he be a tanepwa or 
tanepwa tst’ttst’t he generally has rights over much land, and is able 
to bestow gardens on his daughters as well as on his sons, but 
commoners often do not have enough to do this, and give ground 
only to their sons. Should a man die without having made any 
such division of his property, his eldest son inherits all the gardens, 
but he is under a moral obligation to give some of them to his younger 
brothers and help them with food when they need it, and he is 
responsible for the upkeep of his sisters if these are not yet married. 
In any event, the lion’s share goes to the eldest son. The study of 
land tenure and the inheritance of land in Manam is, however, a 
subject too complex to discuss here in detail. 

As I have said, the soil of Manam is not very fertile ; it is for 
the most part composed of cinders covered with a thin, often a very 
thin, layer of volcanic soil. In some parts where there are large 
stretches of ‘‘ kunai”’ grass it is of better quality and here yams are 
planted, but nowhere do they grow well on Manam, and the principal 
crops are taro, bananas and sweet potato, of which the first two are, 
in native estimation, by far the most important. Each year, 
towards the beginning of the dry season—that is, during May or 
June—the men are engaged in clearing new gardens in the bush, 
generally on the sites of gardens which have been left fallow for five 
or six years. These new gardens are then planted with taro, while 
the taro garden of the year before is set with sweet potato, sugar 
cane and “‘pitpit,” and often banana suckers are also planted there. 
Thus every garden bears crops for two successive years, and then 
is allowed to rest. In addition to the large bush-gardens, which 
are often far from the village in order that they may not suffer from 
the depredations of the village pigs, there are what may be termed 
kitchen gardens. One of these is almost always found near by every 
homestead, containing bananas, taro, sometimes a few yams, as 
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well as such introduced vegetables as pumpkins, runner beans and 
tomatoes, which several of the natives have begun to cultivate. 
Unfortunately, none of the principal crops can be stored for any 
length of time without going bad, and since yams will scarcely grow 
on the island, the people are generally faced with a very real food 
shortage towards the end of the dry season, when the previous 
year’s supply is exhausted and the new gardens are not yet ready 
to be harvested. At this time the men make expeditions to the 
mainland to exchange baskets of canarium nuts and bundles of 
native-grown tobacco (for which Boisa and certain districts of 
Manam are famous) for sago, but even this addition to the food 
supply does not prevent the people from often going hungry. Besides 
the canarium nut, there are a large number of trees, some wild, others 
specially planted, of which the nuts or fruit, and sometimes the 
leaves, are eaten, and today, thanks to the insistence of the German 
Government, the people have an abundance of coconuts, rather 
poor in quality though they be. How greatly the natives value 
these fruit and nut trees may be conceived from the fact that they are 
all privately owned, and that many of them have individual names, 
often recording the person who planted them. 

Fishing is an activity particularly associated with men, and 
it is regarded as a man’s duty to be diligent in this pursuit. In 
some villages where there is a fringing reef, or where large rocks run 
out from the shore, fish and molluscs of various kinds form a valuable 
item of the menu, but in other villages, although the men go out 
night after night in their canoes with spears and torches, or set down 
and visit daily their big wicker-work fish traps, the catch is often 
too scanty to do more than flavour the daily meal of vegetable stew. 
Collecting small fish and shell-fish, and occasionally fish eggs washed 
up with sea-weed during a heavy storm, is an occupation for women 
and girls, but the results of their labours are frequently disappointing. 

Domestic animals include pigs, fowls and dogs, all of which 
appear to have been kept before the coming of the white man into 
the West Pacific. Today, however, the quality of these creatures 
has been greatly improved through crossing with European varieties. 
Of the three, pigs are by far the most important ; they have a certain 
social and emotional, as well as economic, value, and are killed and 
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eaten only on “ special ’’ occasions. It is interesting to notice that 
no one will eat a pig which he or she has helped to rear, and for this 
reason it is common to find that the animals rooting around a 
homestead do not belong to the people dwelling therein, but to some 
other men or women, for whom they are being fed, while the pigs 
which do belong to the homestead are in turn being reared by kinsmen 
or friends elsewhere. I was told by one man, in explanation of this 
custom, that it was because a pig was “‘ like a man’s child.” Dogs 
rank second to pigs ; they also are eaten, but they are also treasured 
for the assistance which they give in hunting pigs, as well as in 
guarding the homestead when the inhabitants are away at work in 
the daytime or asleep at night. Fowls are reared for their flesh and 
their feathers ; their eggs are not eaten. 


There may be said to be no wild game in Manam. Flying- 
foxes, rats, small lizards and opossums are hunted, without very 
much success, by boys and youths with spears and slings (and today 
with small bows and arrows, the use of which has been recently 
adopted from the mainland), and birds are sometimes snared, but 
such creatures as are caught by these means are generally eaten by 
their captors in the bush, and not brought home to add to the 
family pot. In days gone by wild pig were hunted on the upper 
slopes of the mountain but, according to the natives, the introduction 
of European or cross-bred dogs so improved the quality of the local 
dogs that pig hunts carried out with their assistance became 
increasingly successful, until the wild pig were all exterminated. 
In general, the people seem to be glad of this, since formerly the 
gardens used to suffer seriously from the ravages of these wild 
animals. 

It has already been mentioned that trading with the mainland 
plays an important part in Manam life. Although canoes may go 
thither at any time during the year, it is between the end of May 
and the beginning of November that most of the voyages are made, 
this being the season when the winds are most favourable and the 





10Throughout my stay in Manam I never saw a woman suckling a baby pig, 
but at Awar Plantation I saw a woman from Boisa doing so, and she told me that it 
was the custom, if the mother pig died or had so large a litter that she was unable to 
rear them all successfully. 
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seas least dangerous. Every man in Manam has, in two or three or 
more villages of the mainland, some one man who is his “ trading 
partner” (fawa), from whom he can always claim hospitality and 
to whom he owes a like duty. Through these awa all exchanges 
of goods or valuables are made. Sago, cooking pots, fresh-water 
bivalves, coloured petticoats, coloured cane for arm and waistbands, 
carved wooden bowls, and many other things of less importance 
are acquired in exchange for canarium nuts, tobacco, areca nuts and 
bananas. Large slit wooden gongs (givamo) are obtained for pigs, 
curved boars’ tusks and headdresses or breastplates of dogs’ teeth, 
and from the mainland, too, come the large bamboos from which 
the sacred flutes (mbe’1) are constructed. It would be a mistake, 
however, to regard these “ trading expeditions’’ as being merely 
of economic value or importance. Often a man will join such an 
expedition only for the pleasure of the trip and of seeing his tawa, 
and often boys of fourteen or more will be taken with their fathers, 
or even sent alone with fellow villagers, in order that they may meet 
their fathers’ tawa and their sons, who will be their owntawa. Nor 
are women and small girls debarred from going to visit their friends 
and parents’ friends. In particular, it seems to give a man pleasure 
to take an eight or nine year old daughter with him, and to deck her 
out for the occasion with a wealth of dogs’ teeth. I have even known 
a woman go visiting to the mainland unaccompanied by her husband, 
where she exchanged goods with her own tawa. When a new canoe 
has been built, on the first few voyages which it makes it carries no 
cargo at all, but in turn it is taken to be shown off to every village 
in which its “ owner ’’ has a tawa, and this man, together with the 
tawa of the other members of the crew, is expected to present the 
visitors with valuables in the form of dogs’ teeth headdresses and 
breastplates, which gifts will, of course, be reciprocated later when 
the mainlanders come to visit Manam. It is said of these gifts that 
the canoe “ pulls ” them (ivepe’t), and during its construction special 
magical formule are muttered so that it may have the power to 
“ pull’”’ a great wealth of such gifts. These trading expeditions, 
then, though they are important from an economic standpoint, also 
fulfil an important social function, since through the system of tawa 
the natives of Manam are able to make and preserve important social 
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contacts with ‘‘ foreign” and potentially hostile communities, thus 
preventing that isolation which so easily leads to cultural stagnation 
and thence to degeneration. 


As regards the organization of labour in Manam, there is the 
usual distinction made between men’s work and women’s work. 
Women fetch water and firewood, collect shell-fish and food from 
the gardens, cook, and manufacture their own leaf petticoats. Men 
build houses and canoes (in some processes of which the women also 
may help), climb trees for fruit and nuts, make tools and wooden 
bowls, manufacture their own clothing of plaited rattan and bark 
cloth, as well as the plaited arm and leg bands worn alike by men and 
women, engage in deep sea fishing and overseas trade, and formerly 
inhunting. Gardening is generally done by men and women working 
together. It is common to see a man with his wife or wives and 
children setting out in the early morning to till their gardens in the 
bush. Generally the heaviest part of the work, the clearing and 
burning off, is the province of the men, as is also the building of 
fences, while the weeding and day to day planting of taro tops or 
banana suckers is usually left to the women, but the initial digging 
and planting of a new garden is done by members of both sexes 
working in unison. Girls begin to help their mothers in the home- 
stead, and even in the garden, at an early age; boys, on the other 
hand, do not seem to be expected to help their elders until they are 
sixteen or seventeen, but are largely left to roam the bush and fend 
for themselves. 


Magic and Religion. 

To anyone accustomed to the rich ceremonial life of many of 
the Melanesians, the people of Manam appear to lead a rather drab 
existence. _How far this is due to a loss through long contact with 
the whites it is not possible to say. It so happened that during 
the wet season of 1932-33 (and it is only in the wet season that dances 
take place) the western half of the island was in mourning, and 
there was therefore almost no dancing ; and in the next period of 
the north-west monsoon the dancing season was delayed owing to 
a shortage of rain which had prevented the taro crops from flourishing. 
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The ceremonies of Manam may be conveniently divided into 
those which are seasonal and those which are occasional. Of the 
former the most important is the annual “ washing” ceremony. 
This is a village rite, and takes place in the months of April, May 
or June, according to the village which is performing it. The 
essential features of the ceremony are the ritual beating of all male 
members of the community; the ritual bathing in the sea and 
decoration of all members of the village ; the gathering of the first 
catch in the big wicker-work fish-baskets, and the feasting of the 
entire village by the village ‘anepwa in his homestead. A few of the 
villages have certain sacred stones which are painted, and over which 
spells are uttered as an essential preliminary to the ceremonial 
washing. I was told that the significance of the rites was to cleanse 
the village of all the evils and misfortunes of the past year, and to 
guard it against sickness. Unfortunately, I was not able to observe 
the full ritual for, of the villages on the west coast, four did not 
“wash ’’—three because they were in mourning for important 
people, the fourth because the village ¢anepwa had quarrelled 
violently with the commoner, who alone knew the necessary magic 
for the painting of the sacred stones—the rites of another were 
interrupted by the arrival of the government officer to take the 
census, and those of the two remaining villages, held on the same day, 
were ruined by a phenomenal downpour of rain. This “ washing ”’ 
ceremony is called barasi diru’u, “‘ they wash the Pleiades,’’ and 
marks the beginning of the (agricultural) year. I was not able to 
find out how the people of Manam adjust the lunar year to the solar 
year, but I was given the names of thirteen “ moons,” and was told 
that the people knew which “ moon ”’ was which by the position of 
the Pleiades just after sundown in relation to the mountain top. 
It is significant that baras1, which means primarily “ girl”’ or 
“young woman,” is used also for “the Pleiades ’’ and for “ the 
year.” 

Another ceremony or series of ceremonies which, if the harvest 
has been good, takes place during the wet season—usually on the 
west coast during the months of February and March—is in the 
nature of a harvest festival. Primarily, it involves the making of 
a vast gift of food and pigs by the tanepwa and tanepwa tst’tist’t 
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of one village to those of another ; a general distribution of vegetable 
food to the commoners of this other village; and a particular gift 
of taro by the women of the village which is holding the ceremony to 
individual women who are their ¢awa in the other village. The 
people of the village which is to receive the gifts come to that of the 
donors, and the men perform there a special dance associated with 
the taragau or fish hawk. When this is over the gifts are distributed, 
those of the tanepwa being made first. All the gifts of food and pigs 
are later reciprocated, when the erstwhile recipients become the 
hosts, and it seems that there is always a certain amount of rivalry 
between villages as to which can accumulate the largest amount 
of food and the finest pigs to present to their guests ; though at the 
same time any failure to make an adequate return is commented upon 
caustically by the disappointed makers of the initial gifts, and gives 
rise to a good deal of humiliating gossip. 


A third important series of rites which may be classed as seasonal 
are those concerned with the initiation of youths into manhood. 
These can only be performed in full if there is some youth of tanepwa 
rank to be initiated. I was not able to obtain much information 
about these rites, partly because of my sex, and partly because 
they have become very considerably modified as a result of white 
influence. There are three stages: the first rite, that of putting on 
the malo or bark cloth belt, should take place when a boy attains 
puberty. It entailed a period of seclusion, some physical hardships, 
the observance of a number of food taboos, and instruction in certain 
sacred things of the tribe, notably the blowing of the sacred flutes 
(mbe’t). The second rite, when a stiff, tight bark belt or corset is 
donned (see Plate IIB), occurs when the youth is about sixteen. 
This, too, involved a period of seclusion and daily instruction in 
sacred matters. Finally, when the youth is eighteen or nineteen, 
there is a ceremony or festival at which his hair is pulled back from 
his forehead and tied in the fashion of an adult man, and he abandons 
the bark belt for the tight corset of plaited rattan, the costume worn 
by all who are truly men. All those who are initiated together in 
the first rite pass, in theory at least, through all the rites together, 
and are spoken of as being dzugu te’e, but I could not find that there 
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was any very strong sense of social cohesion between them, 
comparable, for instance, to that of the age sets of East Africa. 


Since, in order to perform the initiation rites with due splendour, 
a great quantity of food is needed for them, they always take place 
towards the close of the north-west monsoon. The puberty rites of a 
girl, on the other hand, are celebrated generally when she has her 
first menstruation, and belong, therefore, to the group of occasional 
ceremonies. An account of these puberty rites has already been 
published in Oceania," and nothing further, therefore, will be written 
of them here. Other occasional rites connected with the life history 
of the individual are those connected with birth and death. I 
was fortunate in being present throughout the confinement of one 
woman, as well as paying many visits to different women after the 
birth had taken place; and I attended several funerals of adults 
and children, one of them the infant daughter of a village tanepwa, 
but it is not possible here to enter into even a brief account of the 
proceedings. As regards the attitude of the people of Manam 
towards their dead, it cannot be said that they practise a cult of 
ancestors (indeed, I doubt whether they could truly be said to have 
a cult of anything), but the spirits of dead parents and grandparents 
are believed to have power to punish their descendants, and though 
often spoken of with affection, they are also somewhat feared owing 
to their power to cause death by stealing the soul, it may be of a 
surviving consort or of some grandchild, their reason for doing this 
being either that they are lonely or displeased. Actually, the 
deaths of children and of elderly persons are most usually laid at 
the door of someone in the land of the dead. 


” 


In addition to these “ transition rites’’ there are a number 
of occasional rites which are concerned with the two sets of sacred 
objects: the morupu and the mbe’. The morupu are beings—a 
mother and a family of sons—belonging to each village, and the word 
is also used for the wooden masks worn by men, when in dances they 
represent these beings. In theory the women believe that it is 
the beings themselves who are dancing, but it seems that actually 





"NC. H. Wedgwood, “ Girls’ Puberty Rites in Manam Island, New Guinea,” 
Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 132-155. 
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most of the married women are well aware that the performers are 
their own menfolk. I was not fortunate enough to witness a morupu 
dance, for it is apparently only executed on two occasions: at 
the closing of the funeral rites of a tanepwa (generally about a year 
after his death), and at the completion of a new men’s club-house 
in the homestead of the village tanepbwa. My efforts to obtain some 
myths or legends about the morupu were in vain. The mbe’i are 
the sacred flutes, and these are still held in fear and reverence by 
men, women and children. There are two of them in each village, 
one male and one female, though they are usually referred to as 
though they were a single entity, and there is only one personal 
name for the mbe’: of each village. As is the case with so many of 
the sacred musical instruments of Melanesia, it is said that the art 
of making and blowing the mbe’: was originally discovered by two 
women, from whom the men appropriated these flutes. The mbe’i 
are closely associated with the tanepwa. If any one of these suffers 
any misfortune, the “ mbe’t come,” and for a night the men blow 
them, and beat the slit wooden gongs and sing mbe’i songs. The 
mbe’s are also blown when any event of importance, such as birth 
or initiation, occurs in the life of a man or woman of fanepwa rank, 
and on the death of such a one “ the mbe’s bury him (or her).” 
No woman or child may set eyes on the mbe’i. They are kept in 
the men’s club-house, whither no such person goes, and when they 
are brought thence, women and children must keep out of the way, 
lest they catch sight of them and as a result die. 


Acts of magic are a normal accompaniment to all important 
activities in Manam. This is a subject into which it is not possible 
to enter here, but one or two interesting points may be noticed. 
The tanepwa are not, in virtue of their rank, more important as 
magicians than are commoners, nor is there any evidence that 
magic worked by men is supposed to be more efficacious than that 
worked by women. Knowledge of magical spells and objects of 
magical virtue are handed down from parents to children, or may be 
sold to other people, and there is probably no adult who is not the 
owner of some magic to help in the catching of fish, the cultivation 
of gardens, the attraction of members of the opposite sex, and the 
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protection of goods against thieves. Magic for the curing of sickness 
is in the hands of only a few people, and those who have a reputation 
for being successful in their treatment are much sought after, and 
are well paid for their services with food, areca nut, and tobacco. 
Canoe magic of various kinds is also only known to a few who cherish 
it, and some men possess especially effective magic for producing 
good crops of taro, bananas and sweet potatoes,’ which they some- 
times practise (for a consideration) at the request of a tanepwa 
for his benefit or for the benefit of the whole village. Today a good 
deal of “‘ foreign ’’ magic is purchased by men who have been away 
on indentured labour from men belonging to other parts of the 
Territory. 

Death is very generally attributed to death-and-sickness magic. 
Two varieties of this are recognized: mabwa, which is native to 
Manam ; and dzere, which has been imported from the mainland. 
Of these nabwa is believed to be by far the more dangerous, since it is 
almost always fatal tothe victim. It resembles closely the vada of Papua 
and the nimbe’ei of Malekula.!* There is an almost universal fear of 
walking about the bush alone, even in the daytime, lest a nabwa 
sorcerer should work his evil upon one, for, although it is believed 
that xabwa is used by men to avenge themselves upon their enemies, 
or at the request of a tanepwa against someone who has flouted his 
authority, the general attitude is that a sorcerer will work nabwa 
upon any defenceless person whom he may meet in his wanderings. 
Dzere is often less serious in its effects than nabwa, and is, I believe, 
always ‘‘ made ’”’ for purposes of vengeance, and not from a mere 
lust of killing. The principle on which it works is that of what Sir 
James Frazer has called ‘‘ contagious magic.”’ It is interesting that 
the Manam people maintain that dzere had never been purchased 





121t would perhaps be more in accordance with native ideas to say that certain 
clans possess this magic, but the knowledge of how to work it is possessed only by 
one or two men (often the headman and a brother of his) in these clans. The sweet 
potatoes which are grown in Manam today are an introduced variety, but I was 
assured that before the advent of the white man an inferior kind was grown, and that 
the magic which is used today in the cultivation of the introduced crop is the same 
as that used formerly for the indigenous variety. 

18C. G. Seligman, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, p. 187 ; A. B. Deacon, 
Malekula, pp. 476-477. 
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before the coming of the whites and the introduction of indentured 
labour, and it is perhaps significant in this context that the Manam 
islanders do not take any trouble to dispose of such things as nail 
and hair parings, or old blood-stained bandages, lest they fall into 
the hands of ill-wishers. Nevertheless, even before the advent of the 
Europeans, individual forms of death magic were sometimes bought 
from the mainland, for an outbreak of what was almost certainly 
smallpox, which I was told occurred before the coming of the 
German Government, was attributed to sorcery purchased from 
some mainland people by a vindictive tanepwa. 


The History of Manam. 


In an island whose culture differs in so many respects from 
that of the adjacent mainland, and which is inhabited by a people 
of so mixed a physical type, it is inevitable that one should wish 
to know something of its history. Unfortunately, I was unable 
to learn anything in the traditions of the people which might help 
as a guide to this. My efforts to obtain anything in the nature of an 
origin myth met with singularly little success, though one story 
derived the first inhabitant of Manam from a place in the mainland 
not very far south of Aitape, and another told that all peoples 
were derived from the blood of a certain mythical woman of the 
mainland who was put to death by her sons. It is perhaps significant 
that in a myth telling of the origin of the constellation Orion, there 
are references to two customs, which are not practised in Manam, 
but whether they are mainland customs I do not know. The 
string-figures with which women and children—and sometimes 
men, also—beguile their leisure, resemble both those of the mainland 
and those recorded from the Caroline Islands. Indeed, all the 
evidence suggests the probability that the people and culture of 
Manam derive from two main sources: the adjacent mainland, and 
the western islands of Micronesia. Further, one would expect the 
mainland element to be the earlier of the two to arrive, but this 
cannot be assumed as a fact, and I do not believe that we have as yet 
any evidence that the Micronesian immigrants arrived in Manam and 
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established themselves as lords over an “ indigenous” Papuo- 
Melanesian people. 

Manam is one of the southernmost islands of a continuous chain 
of islands of which Wogeo is one of the most northerly, and I am very 
much hoping that the study which Dr. Hogbin is making at present 
of the people and culture of Wogeo may throw some light upon the 
cultural and historical problems of Manam. 


CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD 





14It may be noticed in passing that people with “ mongoloid ” features are not 
more common among those of tanepwa rank than among commoners, and that they 
are not considered to be handsome. Straight hair is always spoken of as being 


“ bad,”’ and those who have it (perhaps nearly fifty per cent. of the population) do 
their utmost to disguise the fact. 








THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE YIR-YORONT TRIBE, 
CAPE YORK PENINSULA! 


(PART I. KINSHIP AND THE FAMILY) 
By LAURISTON SHARP 


Baer Yir-Yoront tribal territory is that part of the western coast 

of Cape York Peninsula which includes the mouth of the 
Coleman River and the three widely separated mouths of the Mitchell 
River, its coastal extent along the Gulf of Carpentaria being about 
fifty miles, its inland extent between thirty and forty miles. This 
area lies about three hundred and fifty miles south of Cape York, 
and is bisected by the fifteenth parallel of latitude south. The 
geography of the area is in general similar to that of a region lying 
to the north which has already been described by Miss McConnel.? 


The writer reached the Mitchell River the first week in June, 
1933, and left the first week in the following December. Prior to 
and following this period six weeks were given to survey work farther 
north on the Peninsula. The primary object of the expedition, 
however, was a detailed study of the intimate daily life of a tribe in 
which the social and ritual organization were still more or less intact. 
To this end almost five months were spent in the bush with the 
Yir-Yoront north of the Coleman River ; and almost five weeks in 
working with informants at the Mitchell River Mission on the 
Magnificent River south of the Yir-Yoront tribal territory. Some 





1The field work for this paper was done under the direction of Professor A. P. 
Elkin, of the University of Sydney, and under the auspices of the Australian National 
Research Council, at the instigation of Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown and W. Lloyd 
Warner. The writer wishes to express his feeling of obligation to the foregoing, and 
especially to the Council and its executive officers for their co-operation and liberal 
provision for the work. The writer is also deeply indebted to those responsible for 
the administration of the Mitchell River Mission, Diocese of Carpentaria, for their 
valuable help in expediting the field work. 


*Ursula McConnel, “‘ The Wik-Munkan Tribe of Cape York Peninsula,” Oceania, 
Vol. I, Nos. r and 2, 1930, pp. 97-104, 181-205. 
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of this time was devoted to physical anthropology, over two hundred 
of the blanks made up by Dr. E. A. Hooton, of Harvard University, 
being filled in for some eighty measurements and observations. 
While in the bush the writer was in direct contact with camps 
numbering usually about sixty persons, though this figure was 
trebled on special occasions. A Mission boy with quite adequate 
English was engaged throughout the period, and acted as interpreter ; 
two or three men were encountered in the bush who had some 
English of little practical value. Otherwise all work in the bush 
was carried on in the native language. The — is being 
continued during 1934. 


Little of anthropological value has been published on the 
Yir-Yoront.2 The tribe numbers at the present over two hundred 
individuals, a quarter of these residing at the Mission, the others 
still occupying original tribal lands. The evidence of extinct or 
almost extinct clans and of unoccupied clan territories would indicate 
a considerably larger former population, which could easily be 
supported in the region. The reasons for such a decline in population 
are not apparent. The Yir-Yoront are all full blooded, they are 
relatively free of disease, and are of good physique, which shows 
marked evidence of old infusions of the strong Melanesian blood. 
It is impossible to obtain valid statistics on birth-rate in the bush ; 
to all appearances it is at least being maintained, and at the Mission 
in recent years has shown an increase over death-rate. Whatever 
population decline has occurred has not disorganized social and 
ritual life. 


The question of past influences on the aboriginals from cultures 
of Melanesia cannot be considered in this brief survey. While Malay 
contacts on the western side of the Gulf of Carpentaria seem to have 
been considerable, there is no evidence to suggest any such contacts 
along the eastern Gulf coast. The culture retains no memory of 
early Dutch or English navigators who may have touched along 





3W. E. Roth, Records of the Australian Museum, Vol. VIII, No. 1, 1910. The 
tribe is referred to as the ‘‘ Koko Manjoen,”’ the name applied to them by Koko- 
speaking neighbours. 

Rev. J. Donne, “ Mitchell River,” Queensland Geographical Journal, Vol. XLII, 
1926, pp. 64-68. 
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these coasts. A generation ago sandal wood was obtained 
transient whites from the northern borders of the area, with sligi: 
influence on native life. There has been no recruiting of nativ 
labour in the region. The establishment of the Church of England 
Mitchell River Mission and the setting aside of a coastal belt extending 
from the Mission to Cape York as an aboriginal reserve effectively 
put a stop to earlier raids on the natives from the few isolated cattle 


stations inland to the south-east. The Mission was founded some 


thirty years ago, its population drawn mainly from tribes to the 
south and east ; it was moved north-east to its present situation 
in 1915. Since that time a gradually increasing number of the 
younger Yir-Yoront have been attracted to the Mission as they 
saw the advantages of sedentary life there ; but there has been no 
active coercion to persuade incorrigible ‘‘ myalls’”’ to forsake the 
bush or change their mode of life. Under intelligent management, 
the Mission has slowly assimilated what it could. An extension of 
Mission activities to the north is now being contemplated. 

The Yir-Yoront are entirely surrounded by Koko-speaking 
tribes. To the north are the Koko-Taiyor, some of their clan 
lands extending north of the Edward River. They are the least 
disturbed tribe on the Peninsula. They are very closely allied 
with the Yir-Yoront by inter-marriage and common custom, having 
the same patrilineal moieties and isolated Murngin type of kinship 
system. The languages are divergent: they “ hear” (i.e., under- 
stand) each other, but few speak both tongues. These two tribes 
may be said to face each other and intermingle along their borders, 
turning their backs to the tribes to the north and south, where the lines 
of cleavage are sharply drawn. Both tribes have little to do with the 
Wik-speaking tribes north of the Koko-Taiyor. These, with their 
slightly variant form of Kariera kinship, have been described by 
Miss McConnel. 

South of the Yir-Yoront, and extending to the Nassau River, 
are the Koko-Bera and Koko-Papun, with a Kariera type of kinship 
and with patrilineal moieties which are named as are those of the 
Yir-Yoront. The presence of the Mission in their territory has, of 





“Ursula McConnel, op. cit.; “‘ Symbolism as a Mental Process,”” Psyche, Vol. 
XLVI, 1931, pp. 37-5I. 
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xd, se, much affected them, especially in their local organization, 
stemism, and economic life. Although labouring under hardly 
3ssimilated new cultural forms and inadequate adaptations to the 
new life, their morale is high, and their tribal personality has not 
been lost under the Mission conditions. Their relations with the 
¥ir-Yoront were on the whole antipathetic, and actively continue so. 
Still farther south, in territory which includes the lower Staaten 
River, are the more disorganized Koko-Dauwer and Kundara, with 


Kariera kinship and four sections.® 


Inland of the Yir-Yoront are the Koko-Wanggara, south-east 
on the Alice River ; and Koko-Mini from the upper Palmer River, 
and Koko-Olkol from the upper Coleman River also stray into this 
region. These tribes have Kariera kinship and four sections, but the 
terminologies and section names differ from those of the Staaten 
River tribes. The country of the middle Coleman is poor, and 
apparently no tribes permanently occupy it, although there are no 
stations there. The writer was unable to visit this region, and his 
information is therefore secondary. The eastern borders of the 
Yir-Yoront on both sides of the Coleman River fade into a kind of 
no-man’s land, and contact with tribes in this direction is slight ; 
to hunt pig which run wild there or to obtain lance wood, coastal 
natives sometimes travel three or four days without meeting anyone. 
In their mythology this distant east is populated with ‘‘ Mountain 
People,” without intervening tribes, which would perhaps indicate 
that conditions there have not changed appreciably within modern 
times. 

The Yir-Yoront have never witnessed the destruction or complete 
degeneration of the solidarity of any tribe with which they were in 
direct contact. To the north and east are either flourishing bush 
tribes or a cushion of open country, with no stations within a hundred 
miles. The prejudicial impact of European culture has fallen upon 
tribes to the south and south-east which, though in some instances 





5These names, applied by the tribes to themselves, differ in some cases from 
those given by Roth, op. cit., who obtained his information from tribes south of the 
Staaten River. The ‘“‘ Koko-Tabul’’ are Koko-Bera ; the “‘ Guannani” are Koko- 
Papun ; the ‘“‘ Koko-Wansin ” are Koko-Dauwer ; no trace of the “ Kauwaranga,”’ 
mentioned as in this area, could be found. 
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badly disorganized, still retain their tribal personalities and have 
acted as buffers or shock-absorbers for their northern neighbours. 
The protection afforded by the Mission and the reserve has maintained 
the integrity of the tribes in this region to a surprising degree. 
Furthermore, the economic and ceremonial “‘ internationalism ’’ found 
elsewhere in Australia is here lacking, undoubtedly as a result of an 
environment which allows relatively large populations to live and 
conduct well-attended ceremonies within limited areas. The coastal 
natives are not given to long peregrinations, either in groups or as 
individuals, and in the course of their natural lives the majority 
would not travel beyond the countries of immediately adjoining 
tribes. 

These various factors in the situation of the Yir-Yoront would 
thus seem to protect them from the cruder realities of the new order 
which have been forced upon other Australian tribes. The influences 
of foreign culture upon them and the tribes immediately north of 
them have been largely secondary or derivative. European culture, 
chiefly in the guise of the Mission, may be said to have tapped lightly 
on the Yir-Yoront back door. Yet this very gentle contact has 
shaken the whole structure, as though it were a fragile thing, and has 
even knocked down a few beams, creating a situation which presents 
a number of interesting problems in the field of culture contact. 
These can not be dealt with here, but an example of the difficulties 
they raise may be noted. 

New materials, new beliefs, and new values creep in to undermine 
the morale, which as a matter of fact is distinctly lower than that of 
the tribes directly under the influence of the Mission. Metals 
supplant original materials, and the technique of making the polished 
stone celts is being forgotten ; clothes acquire a value among the 
men, and circulate as incongruous oddments ; and the craving for 
tobacco may lead to extremes of eccentric behaviour whenever a 
bit appears in the community. The natives, of course, know of 
European food, and it has acquired such a value that the spirits of 
the dead inhabit an Elysium overflowing not only with yams and 
other bush foods, but with tea and sugar, flour and bullocks as well. 
But in their food economy the bush natives are still entirely self- 
supporting ; to all appearances the hunting and gathering of food 
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goes on as before. Food getting is the predominate object of their 
life and psychology, although natural food resources are abundant 
and of easy access. Yet that aspect of their ritual life which 
theoretically supports the food economy, the annual ceremonies to 
increase natural species including those used for food, is the one 
most rapidly degenerating. This raises the question whether the 
real function of these ceremonies is to supply food, in which case, 
presuming a belief in their power, they would be as much needed 
now as in the past. And it is not at all apparent from the attitude 
of the native himself that the mere knowledge of European food has 
introduced a heterodoxy which undermines faith in the efficacy 
of the rites. 


Psycho-Soctological Traits. 


As with other tribes in the region, the Yir-Yoront tribal name is 
derived from the name of their language. Yzr is “‘ speech”’ ; yoront, 
without other meaning to the native, is apparently a form of the verb 
“to come.” The term yr is extended to mean “ group,” and 
combined with other terms is applied to surrounding tribes, to sub- 
tribes or dialectical divisions within a tribe, and in some cases to 
clans. Terms used for nearby tribes are proper names without 
other signification. Peoples at a distance are given supposedly 
descriptive titles, such as ‘“‘ Yir Frog-eaters,’”’ ““ Yzr Song-makers.” 
Peoples about which nothing is known are called “ Yir Rough”’ 
or “ difficult speech,”’ applied, for example, to peoples north of the 
Wik-Munkan, on the Pacific coast, beyond Normanton, or across 
the Gulf. 


The compass of this paper is too small for any useful description 
of the morphology of the Yir-Yoront language. A _ cursory 
comparison with the grammar of the Koko-Yimidir, directly east 
on the Pacific coast, would indicate a close structural similarity, 
but divergent vocabularies.* The same conclusions may apparently 
be drawn from a comparison of Yir-Yoront with Koko-Taiyor on 
the north and with Koko-Bera on the south, though the writer’s 








*W. E. Roth, “ The Structure of the Koko-Yimidir Language,’’ North Queensland 
Ethnography, Bulletin No. 2, Brisbane, 1go1, pp. 10 ff. 
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information on the structure of these last two languages is scanty ; 
the lexical divergency, however, is striking. It seems highly 
probable that a detailed study would show the Yir-, Wik-, and Koko- 
languages closely related within one stock. 

The Yir-Yoront language is common to all members of the 
society. Most of the songs, profane as well as sacred, and many 
personal names contain words often quite different from any forms 
of the ordinary language. When a native is unable to give specific 
meanings to such terms, he explains that they were used by the 
ancestors, and are archaic, and this would appear to be the case. 
Such terms are not secret. Many songs are imported and sung in 
the original language, only the general theme of the song being 
understood. 

Certain peculiarly social aspects of the language may be 
mentioned. The dual is present, and is much used to indicate such 
sociological phenomena as kinship reciprocals, two mates, duellists, 
and so on. Substantives are divided into numerous categories, 
the specific object within a category being normally expressed as an 
adjective suffixed to the categorical term, which is never omitted. 
Important categories include flesh-fowl (not necessarily edible), 
fish, plant, wood, human. A single category expresses the concepts 
of space, time, and the quality of appropriateness (function, custom, 
fashion, etc.). Divisions of the day, the four main seasons of wet, 
post-wet, dry, and pre-wet, as well as other seasons based on 
phenomena of economic importance, and the particular year of a 
period bounded by “ year before last ’’ and “‘ year after next ” are 
all expressed under this category, and the same categorical term 
governs place-names and all geographical concepts. The native 
conception of time appears to be limited, especially as regards the 
future, which sociologically is left unorganized. The past begins 
with the mythical times of the ancestors, but these are spoken of as 
though they were recently dead ; the application of the same term 
to events of the mythical period as to events of two or three years 
past lends additional reality to this important epoch. In some 
instances there is a confusion in which ancestral time appears to be 
considered coeval with the present. In relation to concrete 
genealogies, time loses all meaning for the adult if pushed back more 
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than three generations. Certainly the concept of perpetuity is 
absent, and that of diuturnity might be said to be limited. Space 
is conceived of as a plane; and is described as vaguely circular, 
but rather because the native lacks other comparative forms than 
because of any “ social prototype ”’ such as camp arrangement, which 
happens to be “ all over the lot,” or house form. The Yir-Yoront 
name only four cardinal points of the compass, though neighbouring 
tribes distinguish eight. 

Abstract numerals do not extend beyond two. In dealing with 
concrete objects, the native applies words which may be translated 
“a few,” “ several,’ and ‘‘ many ”’ to three, four, and five respectively. 
These terms allow a crude subtraction or addition by estimate. 
Fractions are expressed by ‘“‘ more ”’ or “ less,’’ and there are several 
terms for various aspects of “nothingness.” The concept of 
causation, whether as constancy of sequence or power in operation, 
appears to be well developed. In this and similar matters there is. 
of course, danger of the investigator imposing his own intellectual 
concepts ; but causation seems to be understood in such a native 
statement as: ‘‘ Leaves don’t rustle by themselves, or of their own 
volition ; wind blows, leaves rustle.” 

To interpret the Welt- und Lebensanschauung of any folk after 
only a few months’ acquaintance with their language and the culture 
behind that language may lead to serious pitfalls, and the attempt 
will not be made here. Even were there adequate means of describing 
the group modal temperament, this would be of little value as long 
as it cannot be shown whether its source lies in chronic indigestion, 
glandular disturbances, or a tottering social organization. 

Data collected on the important subject of dreams are not 
entirely satisfactory, and analysis must be postponed until more 
adequate material is in hand. It may be quite definitely stated, 
however, that there is no formalized dreaming associated with 
conception, totemism, or any other organized aspect of culture as 
is the case elsewhere on the continent. When questioned regarding 
the phenomena of sleep and unconsciousness, informants reply that 
they have “ never thought about it.’’ The same reply is evoked 
in the case of some important natural phenomena such as a slight 
breeze, the sun, heat, and cold. 
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Kinship and Family. 


The Yir-Yoront kinship structure shows no signs of dis- 
integration. It gives a formalized prescription, within a certain 
range, of the behaviour and the sentiments which hold between any 
individual Yir-Yoront and every other native he ever encounters. 
As there may be found among ourselves sons who beat their mothers, 
so there are eccentrics in this Australian society. But even the 
eccentric variation from the mode of behaviour and feeling is limited, 
and the modal, if not the ideal, patterns are firmly established through 
the various mechanisms of socialization by the time adulthood 
is reached. The individual is by no means completely robbed of 
his freedom of action, but the range of such freedom is defined. The 
extent to which kinship patterns regulating emotions and behaviour 
pervade all aspects of Yir-Yoront social life can hardly be exaggerated. 
The patterns, being highly formalized, are relatively easy to study, 
and are of general significance, since kinship is simply an elaboration 
or extension of a fundamental and universal sociological phenomenon, 
the restricted family. 

The Yir-Yoront kinship structure is characterized by : 

(a) Unilateral or asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage. A man 
must marry his mother’s brother’s daughter, i.e., his matrilateral 
cross-cousin, or some other woman denoted by the same kinship 
term; he may not marry his father’s sister’s daughter. The rule 
prohibits the exchange of sisters between two men ; a man may not 
marry the sister of his sister’s husband. 


(6) The tracing of descent through three primary lines which 
leads to the recognition in terminology and behaviour of five patri- 
lineal lines of descent. The conventional five generations are 
distinguished. All persons with whom Ego comes in contact must 
be classified by appropriate terminology into one or another of 
these five lines of descent and five generations. 

The distinction of at least three lines of descent by Ego necessarily 
follows from the marriage rule. I must distinguish my own line, 
into which I may not marry (the patrilineal kinship line, rather than 
the clan, being the real unit of exogamy). I must distinguish the 
line into which I do marry, my mother’s brother’s or mother’s 
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father’s line (in the accompanying chart, the first vertical line to 
Fgo’s right, R-1). And I must recognize the line into which, 
because of the marriage rule, I may not marry, but into which 
my sister must marry, my father’s father’s sister’s husband’s line 
(first line to Ego’s left, L-1). If the reader will now shift Ego’s 
sister's husband into Ego’s place, he will readily see the three primary 
lines through which Ego’s descent is reckoned, namely, the father’s 
father’s line (O), the mother’s father’s line (R—-1), and the mother’s 
mother’s brother’s line (R-2). The separate classification of father’s 
father and mother’s mother’s brother is a necessary characteristic 
of this type of kinship structure, which distinguishes it from the 
Kariera type in which these two relatives are classified together. 
The normal Aranda type of kinship classifies separately father’s 
mother’s brother and mother’s father, but these are classified 
together here, and may be one and the same person. 

Kinship systems of this same type have been reported by 
Warner,’ for the Murngin tribe of north-east Arnhem Land, who have 
eight named sub-sections, and who recognize in all seven lines of 
descent, one of the three primary lines being repeated with a slight 
variation; and by Elkin® for the Karadjeri, with a four-section 
system and five descent lines, and for the Forrest River tribes, with 
patrilineal moieties and five descent lines, both tribes in north-west 
Australia, at opposite extremes of the Kimberley District. Apparently 
this system, as found among the Yir-Yoront and the Koko-Taiyor 
immediately north of them, is an isolated instance of its existence 
on Cape York Peninsula. 

The patrilineal lines of descent made up of the successive vertical 
relationships of classificatory fathers and sons and their sisters are 
of the greatest importance in kinship structures where asymmetrical 
cross-cousin marriage is the rule, as Warner has pointed out. My 
own line includes my father’s father, father, brother, son, son’s son, 





7™W. Lloyd Warner, ‘‘ Morphology and Functions of the Australian Murngin 
Type of Kinship,” American Anthropologist, XXXII, 1930, 207-256, and XXXIII, 
1931, 172-198. 

8A. P. Elkin, “ Social Organization in the Kimberley Division, North-Western 
Australia,” Oceania, II, 1932, 296-333. 
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and the sisters of these men, individuals to whom I am attached by 
the strongest ties of familial affection and interdependent interest, 
as well as by the common sentiments of the patrilineal totemic clan 
with its associated ancestors, countries, sacred sites, ceremonies, 
and mythology. Within my own line (leaving distant relatives in 
other tribes out of consideration) are other associated clans, often 
very closely allied to my own clan, and sharing some of its mythology. 
The strong solidarity which prevails between brothers, real and 
classificatory, binds me, and binds the other generations of my own 
clan, to these associated clans. so that a strongly consolidated vertical 
grouping is obtained. 

All men in each generation of my own line marry women from 
my mother’s father’s patriiineal line (R-1I), which is as strongly } 
consolidated within itself as is my own. We consider ourselves \ 
under a debt to the men of this second line, from whom we obtain 
wives to keep up our own line ; we show for these men the highest 
respect by continually avoiding them during their primage and by 
giving them gifts all their lives. I show respect for my mother’s 
brother because (as the native says) he has given his sister to my 
father, his daughter to me. I show respect to my wife’s brother, ~ 
who has given me his sister, and who will give his daughter to my / 
son. And I must show respect to my wife’s brother’s son because 
it is possible for me to marry his daughter (R—1, second descending 
generation, warna), who is classified with my wife, though normally 
my son’s son would marry this woman. If I and my children are 
to have wives without incurring the grave risks of stealing them, 
it is absolutely necessary for me to adopt this attitude of respect for 
the men who provide the women. The necessity for this feeling of 
obligation apparently derives from the fact that the solidarity of a 
patrilineal line of descent includes the women of the line, binding 
them to it. A man feels great affection and responsibility for his 
daughter and sister; and mutual dependence and affection bind 
him to his father’s sister, who spoils him until he is weil into man- 
hood, as does his father (but not his mother), and whom he considers 


as a feminine father and classifies with the father in one of the 
D 
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terminologies and in the system of signs indicating relationships.® 
When these women are partially detached from one’s own line, to 
be re-attached through marriage, with its familial and economic 
ties, to another line, the loss that is felt is real. This is clearly shown 
by the behaviour in the pathological instances of wife-stealing, wrong 
marriage, and incest, in which a woman is partially removed from a 
patrilineal line without due emotional and material compensation 
to those who suffer the loss. The need for such compensation is one 
of the reasons why the men of a line try to place the women of their 
line in a “right ’’ and permanent marriage. Thus the obligation 
between the lines becomes in a sense mutual, but the native expressly 
feels that it is his wife’s line which is doing him the favour, rather 
than vice versa. 

The attitude of obligation, as was pointed out, is not limited 
to the wife’s father (mother’s brother), but is also held towards the 
wife’s brother and the wife’s brother’s son. Through the equivalence 
of brothers and the identification of alternate generations of the same 
sex within a line, this attitude is extended to a greater or lesser degree 
to all the men of the patrilineal line from which wives are obtained. 
There is even a tendency to identify succeeding generations in this 
line, as in one of the Yir-Yoront terminologies the mother’s brother 
and his son (wife’s brother), and accordingly succeeding generations 
below them are designated by one term. Through these mechanisms 
the patrilineal line is recognized as a real and distinct social entity, 
and is given a name derived from the kinship terms which denote 
the heads of each line in the second ascending generation. Accord- 
ingly the lines may be discussed as units. And it follows from the 
foregoing description that Ego’s line, as a unit, is in a weak position 
of obligation to the patrilineal line to the right (R—1). 

A qualification to this statement must be remarked. The 
preferred marriage is with my own mother’s brother’s daughter, 





*In Yir-Yoront kinship there are at least four different complete systems of 
terminology, with more than one hundred and thirty different terms of relationship. 
To define the social personalities of the various kin and the part they play in the 
entire kinship structure it is necessary to consider all of these terms and to correlate 
the different systems with each other and with the observed kinship behaviour. 
The system given in the accompanying chart is the simplest, being used only in the 
vocative. 
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and the genealogies show that this ideal is realized in a large majority 
of cases. But as was noted, Ego may marry his son’s son’s cross- 
cousin, who is classified with mother’s brother’s daughter. But 
Ego may not marry his father’s father’s cross-cousin (R-1, A-II, 
pa’a). In other words, I may not compete with my father’s father 
for women in his own generation, but he may compete with me for 
women in my generation, a situation reflecting the common tendency 
to allow older men a wider choice of women. In the event of such 
an out-of-generation marriage the terminology, from the point of 
view of son’s son, must be changed ; a woman he would regularly 
call ‘‘ wife ’’ (warna) would then be called “ father’s mother ”’ (pa’a) 
and would be prohibited to him. Such a situation, incidentally, 
illustrates the fact that the relative position in the kinship system 
of a person outside of Ego’s own line is determined by marriage as 
well as by birth. While father’s mother and mother’s father (father’s 
father’s cross-cousins) are classified together under a separate term 
which distinguishes them from all other members of their patrilineal 
line, they are nevertheless identified with this line ; a term applied 
to them may be used to designate the entire line, and in one of the 
terminologies adjectival suffixes are attached to their terms, which 
partially identify them with wife and wife’s brother, and alternate 
generations below them. Although Ego’s relation.to the patrilineal 
line on his right is weak and subordinate, he excepts the father’s 
father’s cross-cousins from this general attitude, his relation with 
them being rather one of affection and mutual help, though he is 
somewhat under their authority. A number of interdependent 
reasons may determine this attitude and behaviour, the chief reason 
being probably that father’s father’s cross-cousins are not concerned 
in Ego’s marriage, the women being prohibited to him and reserved 
for father’s father. A contributory reason may be that the women 
are father’s mothers, the men, mother’s fathers, and thus participate 
in the attitude Ego holds towards his own father and mother ; this 
argument is vitiated by the fact that Ego avoids his mother’s mother. 

Not only does Ego feel an obligation to the fathers and brothers 
of his wife, but he has the same feeling for the wife’s mother and, by 
extension, the wife’s mother’s brother, both of whom are designated 
by the same term (R-2, A-I, WJMJ/); and he also feels himself 
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subordinated to mother’s mother and her brother, this last being his 
wife’s mother’s father, who are also included under one term (R-2, 
A-II, KEME). The native states explicitly, “I get my wife from 
that mother’s mother’s brother’s group; I avoid them, give them 
presents, and take care of them when they are old.” In Ego’s 
attitude towards his mother’s father’s line (R—1) there is an exception 
in one generation, but his sense of obligation to his wife’s mother 
and his own mother’s mother is extended to their entire line (R-2), 
irrespective of generation or sex. Ego’s avoidance of generations 
A-1 and D-1 of this line is somewhat more strict than for the 
alternate generations, but this slight differentiation does not interfere 
with the native conception of this line as a unit to which Ego’s line 
is subordinate. 


The key situation of the entire kinship structure is the foundation 
of an individual family. Ego receives women from one particular 
group of relatives and gives compensation, and gives women to 
another particular group and receives compensation. This situation 
is expanded so that it includes the entire society by the extension 
of the particular groups of relatives into larger classificatory groups 
of kin which, in turn, are extended vertically as patrilineal lines of 
descent which may be treated as units. The individual situation in 
which women break away from one family to found Ego’s family, and 
break away from his to found another, is, of course, repeated up and 
down the proximal descent lines. The kinship terminologies clearly 
reflect this from Ego’s point of view. Where Ego is not directly 
concerned with this partial destruction of one family to create 
another, he classifies brothers and sisters together under the same 
term; but where these “fault lines” are felt, he distinguishes 
brothers from sisters.” 


The particular situation associated with the creation of a new 
family is one of equilibrium, a balance of compensating factors, and 
when it is extended to the community the equilibrium is maintained 
and an exactly balanced ideal structure is achieved. Ego’s line 
is subordinate to the two lines on the right ; it is superordinate to 





4In the accompanying terminology younger sister is classified with younger 
brother ; in other terminologies they are separated. 
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the two lines on the left ; and within itself it is neutrally cohesive, 
the slight subordinations and superordinations being equalized 
between the alternate generations of the line. The position of 
father’s father’s matrilateral cross-cousin is reciprocally balanced 
in the second descending generation by son’s son’s patrilateral cross- 
cousins (L-1, D-II, maray). The larger classification of kin 
into recognized patrilineal lines of descent aids in maintaining the 
balance of the complete structure by “ spreading the risk,’’ since 
the absence or defection of any individual kin will not lead to serious 
consequences as long as the lines remain stable. 

This picture of ‘‘ weak relationships’’ balanced by “ strong 
relationships ’’ is necessary for a society in which every active 
individual relationship, at least between males, involves a definite 
and accepted superiority and inferiority. A man has no dealing 
with another man on exactly equal terms, there being no joking 
relationships (the nearest approach to equivalence), such as are 
found to the north among Cape York tribes and elsewhere. Even 
in distant relationships there is always present a recognized element 
of superordination and subordination. Inherent in such a situation 
is a balancing through reciprocal relationships with a third person. 
This quality of the individual relationships colours the entire society. 
Where each is at the same time relatively superior and inferior, no 
one can be absolutely superior or inferior, so that in the absolute all 
are equal. The system, however, excepts the aged and the young 
from this equality, placing them in an absolute position as regards 
the rest of the society. The old men, on equal terms with each 
other, are inferior to no one, and superior to all, they receive without 
giving, and are thus absolutely predominant, this power being 
supported by other sanctions. 

The inequality of relationships is shown by kinship behaviour, 
but may here be verified to a degree by noting a form of address 
indicating status, which is applied to certain relatives. Ego applies 
terms of respect, which may be translated “‘ Old man ”’ and “ Old 
woman ”’ to all persons over nine or ten years of age of the descent 
line R—2, to those in generations A-II, A-I, and D-I of the line R-1, 
and to those in generations A-II and A-I of his own line. These 
persons apply to Ego a reciprocal term connoting the inferiority of 
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dependent youth. The distribution of these terms corroborates 
the foregoing exposition of balance between lines of descent, showing 
Ego and his brothers in a weak position to those grouped in the chart 
to his right and above him in his own line, and in a strong position 
to those in the lines to his left and below him in his own line. The 
dynamic equilibrium which has been pictured for the ideal structure 
need not exist, of course, in reality. One large clan has been able 
to furnish numerous women, while the men of the clan have obtained 
wives from the neighbouring tribe and from clans which happen to 
number few men ; this clan and those associated with it in the same 
descent line are definitely in the ascendancy at present throughout 
the northern Yir-Yoront territory, though factors other than relative 
position in the kinship structure help somewhat to support this 
ascendancy. On the other hand, generation irregularities are less 
likely to lead to overbalancing ; a man who must give his wife’s 
brother and father presents may himself lack a sister or daughter, 
but he may be compensated by receiving presents from his father’s 
sister’s husband and his father’s father’s sister’s husband. 

With asymmetrical or unilateral marriage the rule, the 
recognition of additional patrilineal lines of descent could theoretically 
be kept up indefinitely (R-3 and L-3, R-4 and L-~4, etc.) ; or, as 
this would soon lead to an impossible multiplicity of relationships 
and terms, the system might begin to repeat (R-3 might be the same 
as R-1, etc.). The Murngin system is definitely terminated by such 
repetition. Unfortunately, it is not quite clear just what actually 
does happen in the Yir-Yoront system in this respect. The natives 
themselves, who on the whole quite clearly recognize the ideal or 
abstract structure of their kinship, are simply unable to say what 
their wife’s mother’s mother or their wife’s mother’s brother’s wife 
should be called. For them the ideal structure hangs in mid-air 
at its lateral terminations, a fact which causes them some mental 
discomfort when it is pointed out, and leads to attempts to make 
good the deficiency. There is a slight tendency in their answers 
for line R-2 to marry into line R-1, which is really what happens 
in the Murngin system ; but this would lead to serious conflicts in 
the Yir-Yoront behaviour patterns. In the actual genealogies this 
tendency does not appear. It is found, rather, that Ego may call 
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an individual appearing in lines R-3 and L-3 by any one of the 
several terms proper to that person’s generation and sex except 
those terms included in the immediately adjoining lines, the relation- 
ships being traced through nearer relatives so that these kin are 
brought back irregularly into the structure. 


As for the vertical termination, the ideal structure may be 
extended to seven or nine generations if need be by applying to 
persons in the additional generations the corresponding terms of the 
alternate preceding generation. This procedure logically follows 
the terminology and the equivalence of alternate generations within 
a descent line so clearly expressed by the terminology. 


The patrilineal moieties of the Yir-Yoront are not correlated with 
the descent lines of the kinship structure because one of these 
moieties is endogamous in the case of certain of its clans. The other 
moiety is strictly exogamous throughout." It is kinship alone, 
irrespective of all other considerations, which determines Yir-Yoront 
marriage. 

When the Yir-Yoront kinship structure is compared with that 
of the Murngin, as described by Warner, it is found that Ego’s 
relation to his mother’s father’s line is the same in the two cultures, 
but that among the Murngin Ego is on friendly terms with his 
mother’s mother’s brother, a relative who, with his entire line, must 
be strictly avoided by the Yir-Yoront Ego. This difference of 
behaviour is undoubtedly correlated with the presence of the sub- 
section system among the Murngin which, through the cross-cousin 
rather than the second-cousin marriage rule, would normally place 
the mother’s mother’s brother in the same sub-section with father’s 
father, while Ego would be in the other sub-section of father’s father’s 
and mother’s mother’s brother’s section (if Ego is A1, both father’s 
father and mother’s mother’s brother are Az).!* Sub-sections 





Cf. A. P. Elkin, ‘‘Studies in Australian Totemism,”’ Oceania, IV, 1933, 87: 
“ The facts given at least show that moieties are not necessarily exogamous, and that 
in some tribes they are definitely not exogamous. In other words, their primary 
purpose is not to control marriage .. .” 

12Vide A. P. Elkin, “ Marriage and Descent in East Arnhem Land,”’ Oceania, 
III, 1933, 412-416. Professor Elkin points out that the Murngin asymmetrical 
cross-cousin marriage creates a different arrangement of the sub-sections than that 
prevailing in the normal Aranda second-cousin marriage system. 
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among the Murngin are totemically and otherwise of great importance, 
so that Ego would be constrained to treat mother’s mother’s brother 
as he does father’s father, since these two relatives are in the same 
sub-section, a constraint which would not apply among the Yir- 
Yoront, who would be free to extend the usual avoidance of wife’s 
mother to all members of her line. 

In the Yir-Yoront kinship terminology mother’s older brother 
(moror, or usually moror kalay) may be distinguished from mother’s 
younger brother (kalay). They are both treated alike, and normally 
they are both denoted by a single term without distinction (kalay). 
The natives explain that a different term is sometimes applied 
to mother’s older brother only as a sign of additional respect. 
This distinction at the present time has absolutely no connection 
with the marriage rule; Ego may marry the daughter of 
mother’s older brother or of mother’s younger brother without 
discrimination, and this has always been so as far as the information 
of the old men of the tribe goes. The Koko-Taiyor tribe to the 
north more regularly distinguish between mother’s older and younger 
brothers, but among them Ego may also marry the daughters of 
either. The Wik tribes north of the Koko-Taiyor, however, 
distinguish not only mother’s older brother and mother’s younger 
brother, but the children of these. The writer understood from 
Koko-Taiyor informants that among the Wik-Nantjara, their 
neighbours on the north, this terminological distinction is correlated 
with a special marriage rule whereby Ego’s older brother marries 
mother’s older brother’s daughter, while Ego’s younger brother 
marries mother’s younger brother’s daughter.’* Interviews with a 





13Jn discussions of kinship and in the genealogies the Yir-Yoront frequently 
applied the term ‘“‘ mother’s older brother ’’ to Ego’s wife’s brother’s son (R-1, D-I) 
regardless of whether or not he was actually older than his sister, but were unable 
to explain why, and would usually retract and call this relative simply ‘“‘ mother’s 
brother’ (kalay), saying that it made no difference. This relative, whom the 
natives tend thus to call “‘ mother’s older brother,” is the father of the women Ego’s 
son’s son would normally marry. Ego calls his son’s son “ older brother’ (pra). 
In this respect there apparently exists among the Yir-Yoront a “ feeling” that a 
relative called “ older brother’’ should marry the daughter of a relative called 
“‘ mother’s older brother.’’ The connection between this ‘‘ feeling '’ and the marriage 
rule reported to the north is obscure, and the question of whether it is a matter of 
unassimilated borrowing, survival, or independent functional development must be 
postponed. 
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few members of other Wik tribes tended to show that this same 
rule applied to them. 

Certain important special groupings of kinship relatives are 
recognized and named by the Yir-Yoront. Like any grouping of 
persons under a relationship term, these groups are unorganized, and 
depend for their existence on social sentiments developed in the 
individual. The most important is that which includes all brothers 
in Ego’s generation. Public recognition of this grouping is made 
from time to time, when all men in camp, irrespective of tribal 
affiliation, repair to a lagoon for a rough and tumble ceremony in 
which a man tries to duck successively all those he calls brother. 
A second grouping distinguishes all classificatory siblings in Ego’s 
generation. There is also clear differentiation of close from distant 
relatives, and of spouses from non-spouses ; but these relationships 
are so general that they are not recognized as groups. 

A study of kinship usages indicates that the Yir-Yoront recognize 
thirty-two fundamental relationships. By fundamental relationship 
is meant a relationship between Ego and a group of relatives of one 
sex, but not necessarily of the same generation, who are distinguished 
by being accorded a type of behaviour and kinship terms common 
and peculiar to themselves. The difference in sex alone makes it 
necessary to distinguish brothers from sisters, though Ego’s attitude 
and behaviour towards both may be much the same, and he may 
include them under one term. On the other hand, certain alternate 
generations of the same sex must be considered one relationship ; 
Ego treats his wife’s brother’s son exactly as he does his wife’s father, 
no distinction in the “ ideal ”’ generation difference being drawn in 
practice. For each relationship there exists in the native mind an 
ideal type of behaviour covering a large variety of economic and 
ceremonial rights and duties, but which cannot, of course, cover all 
crises which may arise. In actual practice, behaviour towards the 
terminal participants of any relationship is governed by established 
sentiments and reciprocities which vary in their effectiveness, so 
that the behaviour towards the different individuals within one class 
of kin also varies. It seems possible, however, to establish an actual 
type behaviour for any relationship by observing the practice when 
sentiments and reciprocities appear to be in full force. There is 
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a tendency to extend this typical behaviour to all members of a 
particular class of relationship. But this tendency is affected by 
other considerations: (a) distance of the relationship, which is 
often correlated with actual geographical remoteness, a distant 
relative being simply ignored until direct contact becomes necessary 
when the typical patterns, but lacking emotional depth, are assumed ; 
(6) condition or status of the relative, the young, aged, infirm, and 
those whose eccentric behaviour is considered inimical to individual 
or public welfare, being excepted from much of the typical behaviour, 
especially the demands of avoidance. Certain forms of behaviour 
may apply only in public; when others are about, a man strictly 
avoids his wife’s father (mother’s brother), but privately he may 
associate with him, accompanying him alone on hunting trips, or 
going into the bush with him to learn magic. A detailed account 
of the type behaviours involved in the thirty-two Yir-Yoront 
relationships must be postponed. 

The evasion of kinship obligations does not loom as a large 
problem in a small, permanent, and homogeneous community living 
on intimate terms a life where an isolated existence is recognized 
as an impossibility. Public ridicule is a strong factor in control, 
and rampant gossip sides with established custom. In its economic 
aspects, evasion is the most frequent source of camp “ growls,” 
which rarely result in physical violence. This in spite of the 
abundance of material resources available to the Yir-Yoront. In 
many cases in which the emotional background of a relationship is 
weak, the maintaining force depends almost entirely on pure 
reciprocity, whether between two kin in a symmetrical relationship, 
or between three or more in asymmetrical relationships. 

The restricted family is a well-defined entity among the Yir- 
Yoront, economically quite independent, but socially, in a narrow 
sense, and ritually dependent on the tribal community. In the 
case of fathers and children it is sometimes difficult to disentangle 
purely familial from clan ties, since many of the clans are small, and 
children usually belong to the father’s clan. But a number of traits 
clearly show the establishment and maintenance of the separate 
solidarity of a family as a unit within the larger kinship structure. 
A man and his wives have their own separate camp within the larger 
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group camp, and they hold certain domestic property in common. 
These are objects made or used by all of them, such as the huts or 
shelters, the fires, various tools and utensils, digging sticks, vegetable 
pounders, containers. Apart from these, each holds private property, 
and it is only this that an angry spouse destroys. In domestic 
economy the family is interdependent. In fact, the general 
dependence of one sex on the other for certain types of food and 
other goods is the chief social compulsion to marriage. Sexual 
desires may be easily satisfied outside of marriage, and a man may 
have classificatory children almost as close to him as his real children 
would be, but the regular dependence for material aid on relatives 
who have their own mates and children to support is found to be 
uncomfortable, often physically as well as psychologically. The 
economic motive is also admittedly an important factor in polygyny. 
And often it may be seen in the willingness to take over, through the 
levirate, the dead older brother’s wives, who in many cases are 
obviously not desirable sexual companions from the masculine 
point of view. 

Within the family there is a psychological interdependence, most 
clearly seen as a mutual protection against the various real and 
imaginary threats to health and life, and as a common social 
responsibility for the care and partial socialization of the children. 
The former is most evident at night, when the family settles around 
its fires, with the watch dogs close at hand. The children are warned 
not to wander out into the clutches of various terrifying “ ghosties 
and ghoulies . . . and things that go flop in the night.”” But the 
parents themselves are not less apprehensive about what dangerous 
forces of evil may be at work to rob the husband of his life. No 
one can be induced to sleep alone, and the need for protection 
expressed by this fact is regularly met by the family circle. The 
larger solidarity of the community breaks down with the evening 
settlement into sepaiate family groups, and these are the only 
remaining defence during the helplessness of sleep. 

During the day this gripping terror of malign powers is consider- 
ably relieved. The family temporarily disintegrates, but the parents 
still fulfil their individual responsibilities of introducing the child to 
its culture. Older boys go off with the men to hunt or fish. The 
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other children accompany the women in the daily food search, where 
they are occupied in informal educational pursuits through play 
and work. It is also the mother and father who play the most 
prominent réle in the formal education of young children, including 
the learning of techniques and the building up of the social back- 
ground of myth and belief, as far as these are divulged to children. 
The relative freedom of a child within the kinship system allows ample 
scope for a variety of learning from others in the community. Both 
the care and the control of young children devolves chiefly upon the 
mother, in spite of her constant economic duties. She is the 
disciplinarian, the father avoiding this responsibility by pointing 
out that the child belongs to the mother “ by blood.”” The mother, 
in contrast to the father, receives little of the confidence and affection 
of her own children of either sex, and it is rather her relations with 
her brother’s children which appear emotionally more satisfactory, 
if less intimate. Older boys, before they reach puberty, seem prone 
to develop tantrums when crossed, and may even resort to throwing 
spears at their mother, though with little danger of doing serious 
harm.'4 The attitude of a son towards his mother then undergoes a 
complete reversal during his adolescence, when he is partially removed 
from his family for several years and given over to the community 
as a whole for further socialization by means of the initiation rites. 
Thereafter the mother-son tie is the most binding of all relationships. 
Younger girls appear to be more amenable to discipline. Their 
adolescence is marked by no ritual observances, though a scant 
string apron they have been wearing for some years is removed at 
puberty, and not worn again until a dead son is mourned, when it is 
placed around the neck. Fathers are much more demonstrative 
in their affection for children than are mothers. A father accepts 
his responsibility for a child by observing with his wife certain food 
taboos during pregnancy and the first months of the child’s life. 
A ceremonial acceptance is made a few days after birth, when the 
father sees the child for the first time and it is given a name. 


M4This is a socially recognized mode of behaviour. A man asked about the small 
spear in his collection will reply, jokingly, that it belongs to his small son, who uses 
it to throw at his mother. 
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A woman usually selects a husband for her daughters by 
arrangement with one of the sisters of her own husband, the choice, 
of course, being definitely limited by the marriage rule. The arrange- 
ment or betrothal may be made before the birth of the children, 
and is reconfirmed informally among the old men when the marriage , 
becomes imminent. The relationship of a youth to his future wife * 
or possible wives is from childhood a bantering one, often obscene, 
but not developed into a formal joking relationship. During the 
years of initiation the young man gradually assumes his adult 
place in the kinship structure, and begins to send a steady stream of 
food and other articles to his close relatives-in-law. These gifts 
will be continued throughout his life if the marriage takes place. 
This compensation, as it may be considered, is made to the wife’s 
immediate family, the other members of her patrilineal and matri- 
lineal lines receiving distinctly less. If the betrothal is broken, as 
it may be with some difficulty, the stream of gifts is stopped or 
diverted to the family of the new bride. Shortly after the initiation - 
period a young man normally breaks away from his own family and 
camps more or less regularly beside his parents-in-law, though 
avoiding all direct contact with them. The wife is often barely 
adolescent, and in this case marriage is assumed gradually, the girl 
living for a while as wife with her husband, then shifting back to her 
parents to assume the less arduous réle of a young girl economically 
dependent on her own family, and quite free to play with the younger 
children and to pursue temporary love affairs. After a year or two 
of this shifting back and forth, or when the wife becomes pregnant, 
the girl’s women relatives will one day transform the man’s camp into 
a semi-permanent one by building a hut and moving the girl’s private 
property into it. This public action puts the marriage on a regular 
and permanent basis, and constitutes the only marriage ceremony. 
The young couple remain with the girl’s parents for a number of 
years until they gradually assume an independence and move back 
and forth between husband’s family and wife’s family or live else- 
where. 

Temporary separations in the nature of a holiday are relatively 
frequent throughout married life. Permanent separation or divorce 
is resorted to only in cases of obvious incompatability, either between 
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the man and wife, or between the wife and other more favoured 
wives. It may be instituted by either party. The presence of 
offspring tends to keep husband and wife together, but if they do 
separate, the woman retains all her young children, who are then 
cared for by her brothers or father. There is thus the possibility 
that a young boy may live for a few years in the family of his future 
wife in a relationship to her akin to that between brother and sister ; 
but at about ten he identifies himself with his father or another man. 
Such a situation, of course, has interesting implications as regards 
the establishment of incest feelings. No cases of children being born 
out of wedlock were recorded ; if a marriage could not be arranged, 
and if the woman’s brother were unwilling to accept them, such 
children would be promptly smothered, as are all unwanted children. 

The various factors involved in Yir-Yoront marriage result in 
numerous unions, whether polygynous or monogynous, in which the 
partners show lasting affection and loyalty for each other. As has 
been pointed out, the marriage rule and kinship structure are of 
utmost importance in producing a cohesive marriage. A man’s 
mother among the Yir-Yoront plays the reverse of her usual réle 
in relation to her daughter-in-law, since she is already strongly 
attached to her brother’s daughter, who becomes her son’s wife ; 
a man’s wife probably bears one of his mother’s names, which 
strongly identifies the two. A woman’s clan membership is somewhat 
minimized by her exclusion from all ceremonies, which makes it 
easier for her to associate herself with the clan of her husband and 
children. Through teknonymy, a woman is generally known to the 
entire community by the name of her eldest young child, a name 
which usually belongs to her husband’s clan, and which is also used 
to designate her husband in case the child is his first ; this convention 
identifies a woman with her husband and his clan. The culture 
focuses the amatory interests of men and women upon the group 
of kin whom they call spouse, just as it directs these interests away 
from incestuous relationships, thus aiding in the establishment of 
proper marriages. There are, of course, ‘‘ wrong marriages,” which 
seriously disrupt the community. Once these have been accepted 
as inevitable, they are definitely supported and upheld by numerous 
fictions and changes in kinship terminology which make them 
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“right.’’ There are also many pre- and extra-marital illicit relation- 
ships, more or less temporary, as well as attempts to marry those 
betrothed or married elsewhere, and as far as information could be 
gathered in such cases, there appears a very definite tendency for 
those who stand in the proper relationship to be attracted to each 
other. The instances of wife-stealing offer the best evidence for 
this fact, since a man courts death and danger as much in stealing a 
married woman he calls “‘ wife’ as he does in stealing a woman of a 
different relationship and, further, incurs the enmity of his own 
patrilineal line, a member of which loses the woman. In either 
event the course is decidedly not smooth. 

Reactions to adultery differ with the individual, but in general 
a man expects exclusive possession of his wife, which means that 
with his permission, tacit or otherwise, she may have relations with 
othermen. Such a relationship is the occasional temporary exchange 
of wives between distant brothers, apparently without ceremonial 
associations. An old man will allow a young wife to have an affair 
with a lover, hoping to avoid losing her entirely, and expecting her 
to continue to fulfil economic and maternal obligations to himself 
and their children. When a married woman is judged by older men 
to be guilty of infringing rules connected with totemic ceremonials, 
in punishment for which some of the adult men are allowed to 
copulate with her, her husband and other relatives stoutly defend 
her innocence, even though they incur stern public disapprobation 
for doing so. The craving for tobacco is now responsible for a 
prostitution which often disregards kinship lines. A man does 
not prostitute his wife against her will, but usually both are equally 
“wild ’’ for the tobacco, which will belong to the woman, but some 
of which she will give to her husband. Prostitution is considered 
outside of the kinship system, but it has undoubtedly diminished the 
social importance of the sexual act within the system. 

The majority of marriages are monogamous. A man is willing 
to take as additional wives only women who are acceptable to the first 
wife, normally only her younger real sisters. Thus the solidarity 
between the wives of a polygynous family gives them considerable 
influence over the husband. In cases of extreme mistreatment of 
one of them by the husband, they may institute a Lyststrata régime, 
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an economic and sexual boycott in which they may enlist their other 
sisters in the community. Since a man normally will not have 
sexual relations outside the conventional limits of those he calls 
wife, such a programme may prove extremely effective. 

Women, with their gossip, power over public opinion, and 
studied ability to shame or excite their men into following conven- 
tional lines of behaviour, wield an important reactionary influence in 
the community. Practically, a woman, unlike a man, has no 
freedom from society whatsoever, no life outside of either her family 
or the group of women and children with whom she usually spends 
her day. The sex dichotomy begins very early in life, and its 
establishment is most obviously seen in the children’s games and 
occupations, in the sexual differentiation, in obscene and abusive 
language, in modesty regarding bodily functions, which is developed 
even among children to a slight extent, in childish sexual experi- 
mentation, and, formally, in the custom for small girls of wearing a 
pubic apron until the pubic hair appears and an artificial covering is 
no longer deemed necessary. Women at times receive and are able 
to stand up against terrific physical punishment from husbands 
fathers, or brothers, for sexual, maternal, economic, or ritual 
delinquencies. They will accept such punishment, or fight back, 
without yielding their cause if they consider themselves in the right. 
As a group, women receive considerable respect, certain of the older 
women earn, by their personalities, terms analogous to those 
designating the “‘ big men,”’ and within limits their counsel is sought 
by the men. A woman may also derive personal prestige from the 
importance of the men in her husband’s or her brother’s families. 
In the extent to which women and men constitute two separate 
societies, there are bound to be differences and conflict. But though 
the position of women among the Yir-Yoront is certainly inferior, 
they are not downtrodden or impotent as a group. 

The life cycle of either sex is divided into a series of seven or 
more stages, each designated by an appropriate term often used as a 
form of address. The individuals included in one stage at any time 
are not regarded as an actual social group except in the case of boys 
who begin their initiation together and, perhaps, in the case of all 
children. In the stages of “‘ spirit child,” “ child,”’ and “ corpse ”’ 
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A. Informal ceremony during which a man roughly immerses ail other 
men in camp whom he calls “* brother,” thus publicly associating himself 
with this special group of kin. 











B. A woman preparing ceremonial yam which she must give to certain 
kin each month. 
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there is no distinction in sex. The term applied to an adolescent 
girl is not changed at her marriage, but at her first pregnancy. 

The culture shows a paucity of voluntary associations or 
groupings which is undoubtedly correlated with the strong develop- 
ment of the classificatory kinship system. The usual Australian 
Damon-and-Pythias relationship is weakly developed, existing among 
the unmarried men and boys as a temporary “ mateship,”’ usually 
with homosexual associations which add to its interest as an analogy 
to marriage. Perhaps fifty per cent. of the boys show, during their 
adolescence, a distinct development of rudimentary breasts, which 
greatly enhances their desirability as “‘ mates ’’ and, probably, with 
other factors, influences the character of this institution. There 
are no factions, no conservative and liberal parties, which is evidence 
of the stability or stolidity of a culture without incentives to change. 
As noted above, however, the women as a group serve as a reactionary 
force. Their attitudes, in comparison with those of the men, are 
thoroughly antediluvian, and certainly in their unwillingness to 
bathe they seem literally to have adopted the standard of aprés 
nous le déluge. 


(To be continued.) 
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FISHING RITES AT TABAR! 
By WILLIAM C. GROVES 
INTRODUCTORY 


Ble a primitive people whose habitat is along the sea-board, and 

whose food supply is dependent upon their own personal efforts, 
the activities associated with the securing of a regular and adequate 
supply of fish are necessarily important in their nature and exacting 
in their prescription. 

As a result of his regular association with fish-getting activities, 
the average male native has an amazing knowledge of the habits, 
types and value for food purposes of the innumerable varieties of 
fish found in the adjacent waters. It is almost a daily occurrence 
for a lad to come for treatment of a profusely-bleeding leg or hand 
wound inflicted by a fish during its capture. Young men with no 
very definite family work obligations, lads around the age of puberty 
for the most part, spend a large part of their time wandering about 
the reef, spear poised, seeking favourable opportunity to launch it 
at a reasonable fish target. Whenever such a one meets with 
success, he saunters back proudly through the village, spear over 
shoulder, fish impaled on the pointed end for all to see. He is proud 
of this evidence of his development in manly capabilities. Indeed, 
to possess a fish “ iron ”’ is the ambition of every native youth. The 
reefs at night frequently look ablaze with lighted ‘‘ bomboms ”’ 
(palm fronds, dry) which mark the industrious and patient fishermen 
of the night. To the lad with the spear, fishing is a game. But to 
the older man, with family or clan obligations such as the provision 
of ordinary food on the one hand, or contributing towards feasts on 
the other, fishing is a much more serious business, and one that must 





1Tabar Islands are a group of three islands some miles off the east coast of New 
Ireland. The rites which form the subject of this article were studied and the account 
written in the village of Tatau while the writer was engaged in field work as a Research 
Fellow in Social Anthropology of the Australian National Research Council. 
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be organized in such a way as to ensure success. The haphazard 
fisherman, the man who fishes for “ sport” or play, finds no place 
in the organized life of such a society as this. 


Where, as is generally the case, a number of natives are con- 
cerned in the fish-getting, it is not the single spear, nor the small 
reef-trap, but the large woven net that is used. Always utilitarian 
in purpose, these nets are not lacking in artistic worth. In New 
Ireland, for instance, upon every single float is carved a representation 
of a malagan or other motif. More than any other item of the 
material culture of the people of that region, in fact (with the excep- 
tion of the malagan itself) these large fish-nets bear silent testimony 
to the patient industry of the primitive craftsman. The actual 
weaving of such nets, like the shaping of canoes and the carving of 
malagan, is the work of a specialist. In every community there 
are one or two individuals recognized as the net-workers, who enjoy 
a certain prestige in the community and have a recognized status on 
account of the specialized nature of their work. 

But while the net maker himself is of importance on the 
technological side, once his work is completed, responsibility for 
the success of the net falls upon the individual who conducts the 
appropriate rites in connection with the net’s initial launching. 
He, too, is a specialist. Unless he played his part the net, however 
well made, would be doomed to failure. There is no answer to the 
question ‘‘ But what if you used a net that had not been the subject 
of the prescribed initiatory rites ?’’ but simply the laconic reply 
“It is not possible ! ’’ meaning, in more colloquial English, “‘ What’s 
the use of asking such foolish questions ? ” 

There are two distinct aspects of fish-getting: the practical, 
which includes all those activities of the individual or group connected 
with the actual securing of fish, such as the making and use of the 
net, the organization of the fishing party, and so on ; and the magico- 
religious, that is, the due performance of those prescribed magical 
rites and formule without which the practical fishing cannot hope 
for any but chance success—emphasis being on the idea of chance— 
for only by due attention to this magico-religious side can the element 
of chance be eliminated and success practically assured. 
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PART I. THE FISH NET IN GENERAL 


It must first be pointed out that net ownership in Tatau is 
an individual (or family) matter, though a net is usually made 
readily available on hire to anyone requesting its use for social or 
community purposes. By its very nature, however, and the 
impossibility of its use by any unaided individual, its handling 
requires the organized co-operative effort of a group of at least ten 
men. So that though ownership is individual, the use of a net is 
the concern of a group. It usually happens that there is one large 
net in each hamlet, the personal property of one individual, used 
for any fishing expedition in which the individual members of the 
hamlet are concerned. 

The net around which this article is written is the property of 
Miratz, tultul? of Tatau village. Miratz lives in Taviu hamlet, the 
section of his wife, whose oldest brother is the “ big’’ man of the 
section. This wife’s brother, Balat, is a man of wealth, himself 
possessing a net of the type of that of Miratz. Though the rites are 
not of clan concern, interest attaches to the kinship connection of 
the individuals of Taviu who participated in the rites. 


The genealogical extract hereunder shows these connections. 
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All of these individuals, except Lamot and Pangin, brother 
and brother’s son respectively of Miratz, and Nou, eldest brother of 
Miratz, are resident in Taviu. The last-named is deceased, while 





*A tultul is the recognized “ second in command” (nominated government 
headman) of a village. 
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the other two live in the adjacent hamlet of Lakavil, and will 
probably use the net when they require it, since Miratz is obliged 
to assist his brother, Lamot, in all the latter’s feast-giving and general 
social obligations. Most of Miratz’s own maternal family interests 
and connections are in the Lakavil group, of which Nou was formerly 
the “ big ’’ man, so that it is not surprising that the important part 
of these rites took place in the enclosure formerly presided over by 
Nou, and in which Nou was buried and his malagan made. Thus, 
though Miratz resides at Taviu, it is at Lakavil that his net is kept, 
and it may be regarded as the net of Lakavil, especially in view of 
the fact that Balat already had a net for the use of Taviu. To one 
who knows the people concerned, in fact, the acquisition of this net 
by Miratz was obviously inspired in part at least by the not always 
healthy rivalry that existed between the Taviu and Lakavil groups. 


The participants in the rites may be separated into three 
groups: (I) The magician-owner and the members of his family, 
such as his brothers, brothers’ sons, own sons, and daughters’ husbands 
resident matrilocally at Taviu ; (2) other recognized net magicians ; 
and (3) net owners, other than those who are in group (2). The 
purpose of the first group is to render general, non-technical and 
non-ritual assistance. One or two of them, also, may be incidentally 
receiving instruction from the owner-magician in the conduct of the 
rites. In this case Kame, son of Miratz, was such a party. This 
whole group may be relied upon faithfully to carry out whatever 
tasks may be allotted them by the one conducting the rites, since 
they all have an interest in the net, and share with the owner the 
desire for its future success, which they know depends largely upon 
the satisfactory conduct of the rites. 


The second group are invited partly as a gesture of courtesy 
from one magician to another, an expression of the goodwill towards 
them of the magician-owner, but more particularly to ensure the 
assistance of their particular magical formule, should he request 
(as he invariably does) such assistance ; or at least prevent these 
other magicians from expressing resentment at their non-participa- 
tion by employing their formule to “ make the net no good.” For, 
one who practises magic himself and necessarily believes in its 
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efficacy, must be prepared to believe in the efficacy of the magic of 
others. 


It might be pointed out here that not all net-owners are 
magicians, nor do all net-magicians own nets. There are two series 
of magico-religious practices associated with a fish-net ; first, the 
long and involved rites of the initiation and launching, and those 
less involved and important that are carried out by the owner each 
time the net is taken out for use. Since these latter consist of 
only one simple incantation,’ and since a net is never used except 
after the performance of this simple rite, it follows that everyone 
who owns a net knows one or more of these incantations. Those 
whose practice of net magic is confined to this simple rite are not 
recognized as specialized net-magicians, but only those who practise 
the longer rites of initiation referred to above. Since Miratz in this 
case owned the net and conducted the full initiatory rites, he is 
referred to as the owner-magician. The single-incantation individuals 
(who own nets) form the third group above. 


Now, the technique of net manufacture consists of two sets of 
processes: the actual weaving, the work of a single specialized 
craftsman, and what may be termed the post-weaving processes— 
the plaiting of edge ropes, the attachment of sinkers and wooden 
floats, the stretching and tautening of mesh, and such things. The 
few individuals who are recognized as experts in these things, and 
who receive small payments for their services, are generally of 
group (2) or (3) above. 


In addition to those of these three given groups, there are 
usually present a few onlookers, who may participate in the initial 
fish “‘ hunt ’’—but generally only by specific invitation. Unless they 
insistently remain around and become included because of the 
owner’s desire not to appear niggardly and so prejudice the chances 
of his net’s success, these casuals do not participate in feasts or any 
of the various ritual phases of the ceremony. 





*By “ incantation” is meant a spoken rite intended to give power or efficacy 


to a person or thing, in this case the net. A “‘ spell” is a spoken rite intended to 
bring about a desired result by magical means. 
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The individuals who participated in this case were : 


Group I. Miratz, Wokiti (brother), Lamot (brother), Pangin 
(brother’s son), Kame (son), Tamun and Langei (daughters’ husbands 
and clansmen of Miratz), Silong (classificatory brother’s son of 
Miratz), Lamis (clansman), Sewot and Lapaserak (affinal connections 
of Miratz).* 

Group II. Fellow-magicians—Watabei, Pamas, Balat (who is 
also wife’s brother to Miratz). 

Group III. Owners who are not specialist magicians—Vambes, 
Kalamka, Tsirapany, the last two being clansmen of Miratz. 


PART II. THE TECHNIQUE OF NET MANUFACTURE 


The net itself is known as mimben (mz is the definite article). 
Where necessary for distinction, such a net as the one referred to here 
is termed mimben leung (net, large). The actual net under discussion 
was about 80 feet long and 5 feet deep when extended. 

The rounded, weathered calcitic stones that are used for sinkers 
are the mbu wut simben (miwut=the stone; mbu is the sign of 
plurality ; literally, therefore, the stones of the net). 

The string of the mesh or actual netting itself, called mbugara- 
mat’mben (migaramat, the hole) is made from the bark of the mtpitr’su 
vine, one of the innumerable tree-climbing, pithy-centred “ ropes ”’ 
of the jungle. About half an inch in diameter, this vine is cut in 
lengths of about two feet, and brought in in bundles from the bush. 
The bark or skin being stripped off, the fibre strands are separated 
from the covering of skin or outer bark and the “ flesh ”’ of the bark. 
This teasing process is done with a sharp piece of glass, a knife, or 
half of a small bivalve shell (mipiu), one end of the length of mipstisu 
bark or skin being attached, for this purpose, to the top of a stake 
in the ground or the upright of a house or other convenient body. 
The strong, silken, hair-like threads or strands, tow-coloured, in 
uniform lengths of about two feet, are hung up in the men’s house 
to dry before being made into net-cord. Some of this is always 
kept handy by the net-owner in case of its being required for mending 





‘The absence of any sister’s son connection of Miratz is due to the simple fact 
that Miratz’s only sister was childless. He therefore had none of the customary 
social obligations of sister’s child-mother’s brother to meet. 
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purposes. Once dried, the threads are taken, about a dozen at a 
time, and wound together by brisk rolling, with forward motion, 
under the palm of the hand along the thigh. It is a tedious process, 
requiring infinite patience. It results in a length of fine cord, about 
1/24th of an inch in diameter, and in strength and texture not unlike 
our own fine white fishing tackle lime. When a sufficient length of 
the cord is completed, it is wound on to a piece of wood. In this 
completed “ ball’ of cord, which may measure up to Ioo yards in 
length, no joints are visible, nor do any weak points appear, for the 
ends of each separately made short length of the cord are linked 
inseparably together by the binding strength of the rolling between 
palm and thigh. 

It is the work of the first specialist to make the cord and weave 
the mesh to the required length. His ‘‘ workshop ”’ generally con- 
sists of a corner in the canoe-house or lean-to gossip-and-rest structure 
in the men’s enclosure of his own section. 

While the expert weaver is at work the prospective owner, 
assisted by the interested male members of his family, has collected, 
as opportunity offered, the requisite number of suitable stones for 
sinkers. These are found in the shallow waters of the reef, or washed 
up in such number and variety that within a few days of casual 
picking up a sufficient number is available. The owner himself, 
assisted by anyone who happens along, squats down at odd times in 
the small enclosure (where canoes, fishing gear and odds and ends 
are kept, and where certain of the old men while away their hours), 
and fastens the sinkers securely with strips split from the outside of 
mtk’tsam cane—a pliant, durable material that does not become 
brittle with constant immersion. Each stone is bound with two 
perpendicular encirclings of this cane, a short length being left at the 
top by which to fasten the sinker to the net later on ; the stones are 
then set aside in bundles of about two dozen each (Plate IIa). 

Simultaneously with the collection and preparation of the 
sinkers, the floats (mbu ket simben ; mi ket=the float), rectangular 
in shape, and each about six inches by two inches in dimensions, 
are made ready; these are cut from the softwood mitetis. In 
addition to the ordinary floats, however, there are the two large end 
floats, carved in the shape of birds’ heads, with cat’s-eye shells for 
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eyes ; and the special large middle float called mi kititir. The two 
end floats are not differentiated in name from the ordinary floats, 
nor have they any special use or magical significance ; they appear 
to be merely convenient, artistically made ends to the row of ordinary 
plain floats. 


These end floats are very light, but apparently very durable, 
for I am informed that new ones are seldom made, an owner preferring 
to use the ones formerly belonging to the net of a “ big” man 
deceased. In the case of Miratz, his pair were those of the net of 
Nou, from whom he had learned the magic. Nou died about two 
years ago. Miratz explains that, while Nou lived, he (Miratz) 
took no steps to own a net, because that of Nou was sufficient for 
the family use. Moreover, it would have been regarded as pre- 
tentious on his part to own a separate net while that rendered so 
valuable from its association with Nou and his powerful magic 
remained available. 


Of an entirely different nature from these two end floats is the 
middle float, mikititir,> or simply mititir. This is really the focal 
point of the elaborate magical rites. Indeed, the magico-religious 
processes are not so much those of the net itself as of the ketster. 
Its potency is due directly to the magical influence imparted by the 
rites, and indirectly to the fact that it has been associated with the 
fishing activities of such big men as Nou. 


In use it is securely attached by a woven split-cane connection 
to the top edge-rope of the net at a point equidistant from the carved 
end floats. It is made of the specially durable light wood of the 
ngosngos tree, and is about two feet six inches in length, arc-shaped, 
rounded underneath and tapering off at the ends. About one-third 
of its length consists of the ‘‘ handle,”’ the larger part of the remainder 
being grooved out to a depth of about one and a half inches for the 
important ceremonial purpose outlined later. One half of the handle 
end is taken up with the woven-cane net attachment, the other half 





5The word is made up of mtket, the float, and tiv, to stand up. It is therefore 
“the float that stands up,” due to the fact that it assumes a perpendicular position 
when the net is in the water. The e in miket changes to i, the ¢ in titiy being equivalent 
to the German umlauted u; and not unlike the French u in une; phonetically 
represented, it is mikitytyr. 
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consisting of a carved, grotesque, dwarfish, human figure, bent 
forward at the knees, with large head and protruding sharp chin. 
The figure is not, in general outline, unlike certain of the figures 





























A. Kititir, top view (from above) ; a@ is the woven handle, with rope extension for 
fastening to net; 6 is the patsapatsapan, with c the korngeisngeis. 

B. Kititir, under side, showing hollowed-out portion, into which the magic “ fish,’”’ 
etc., are placed. 

C. Kititir, seen in elevation, and with the hollowed portion filled and fastened ; a 
is the tuft of human hair from person deceased ; 5, and b, are leaves of dracene, 
commonly used in magical rites. 


This diagram shows the kititir complete and ready for use on net. 


carved in malagan patterns. It is called mipatsapatsapan (mimatan, 
the face). The hands of the figure merge into a representation of the 
mikorngeisngeis, a long, flying, “‘ bone-nothing ’’ tree-insect of the 
mantis family. This mikorngeisngeis lies perpendicularly along the 
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front of the mipatsapatsapan® from tip of pointed chin to foot- 
plate. 


The net in this case was made by an old man of the village of 
Piganaberiu, a few miles from Tatau. With no binding or edge 
ropes, nothing more than the actual netting itself, which has been 
woven without ceremony, and for which payment of three strings of 
native currency’ was made, it was eventually delivered to Miratz, 
who thereupon set about making the necessary preparations for its 
completion and ritual launching. 


The recognized expert weavers are so few, and the demands on 
their services so great, that usually none but men of established 
status, “‘ big ’’ men of social prestige, are able to secure the services 
of one of them. This is regarded as a desirable state of affairs, 
because it contributes to the exclusiveness of the net-owning class. 


The net delivered, and all the preparatory things made ready, 
the business of the launching occupies those concerned for three 
consecutive days. On the first day, the actual making of the net is 
completed ; on the second and third days the ceremonial and the 
launching itself are carried out. 





*Miratz says the mipatsapatsapan is “‘ tebbel b’long man,’ but the pidgin- 
English use of ‘‘ tebbel ’’ is very varied. In this case it would appear to mean an 
unreality, a representation, an image, a “‘ man gammon.”” While natives all say it is 
indispensable as part of the Aztitir, their precise knowledge of its history is that it is 
“something b’long all big fella man b’long before”’; and further enquiry meets 
with the exasperatingly enigmatic ‘“‘ Whosat’e savee long all?”’ (‘*‘ Who knows 
what was in their minds ? ”’ 7.e., of those ancestors). 


7Mbu re a tur, three strings of re. This re is the same curreney as is used in 
New Ireland, whence most of Tabar’s supply appears to come. The need for a 
universal name for such a widely-used medium of exchange and payment gave rise 
to the adoption of the general name mis, whose origin I do not know. In the Fat- 
milak-Murawai linguistic zone of the east coast of New Ireland it is called arayap. 
It consists of very fine holed discs of shell-flake, red and white alternating, strung 
tightly together on a native cord, similar to that used in net weaving as described in 
this article. Each string of ve is the length of an adult arm from finger-tip to shoulder. 
It is said to be manufactured in Lavongai, a large island to the north of New Ireland. 
Of this I am not sure, nor have I seen the process of manufacture. Though not 
acceptable as legal currency, the value of one string is reckoned at five shillings. 
I never saw this mis negotiated in New Ireland except in whole lengths ; in Tatau, 
however, it is customary to break the strings up, a few inches of ve and a stick of 
tobacco often being offered as ‘‘ payment ”’ for services that in New Ireland would 
most certainly be rewarded with one whole mis. 








“ 
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The work of the first day comprises the weaving of the edge or 
binding ropes and the threading of these through the top and both 
ends of the net ; the stretching of the net and the attaching of floats 
(not including the fititiy) and sinkers. 


THE POST-WEAVING PROCESSES 


Early on the morning of this first day, bundles of mivur saplings 
were brought in by Itirapang, Balat and Langei, who stripped off 
the bark and teased or shredded out the fibres with sharp mipiu 
shells in the sea water. 

Meanwhile, Miratz’s wife and two daughters (all of whom share 
the one cooking arrangement) went off early to the gardens to bring 
in taro for the small feast that would conclude the day’s work. The 
men having assembled, Watabei and Lamis commenced the plaiting 
of the edge ropes with the three or four foot lengths of mivur fibre 
The first length plaited was attached to the cross-bar on a post, and 
each subsequent length was plaited on, little ragged ends of the 
material sticking out here and there (until trimmed off later) at 
the points where the joints were made. Each of the two plaiters 
kept a supply of the shredded mivur material hanging over his 
shoulder (Plate I). As the length of plaited rope increased, bamboo 
uprights were driven into the ground to support the rope, which 
would otherwise have trailed on the ground. 

Just before the first of these uprights was placed in position 
(the rope being about ten feet long at this stage), a fish, its frame 
made of split-cane and body worked with odd ends of the plaiting 
material, was attached to the rope, and later removed to the cross- 
bar of one of the plaiting posts. This fish is mirongor, a big fleshy 
fellow common enough in local waters, and prized above all others 
as food. There is no definite spell or magical formula associated 
with this: it is more in the nature of a harmless good-luck token, 
though the natives say that it does help to attract the real mirongor 
later when the net is put to use. 

The plaiting completed, the ropes are threaded or laced through 
the two edges of the net. The end of the net is next fastened to a 
horizontal spar that crosses and joins the two end uprights, and the 
net drawn out very taut. About every ten feet there is a pair of 
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strong stakes, each of the pair directly opposite the other, one for the 
top and the other for the bottom of the net, to which the tautened 
net isfastened. In this position, the net is drawn out to its maximum 
length and width; it is horizontal, and about two feet above the 
surface of the ground. By this means such a strain is put upon the 
net that it will not easily be loosened by great pressure—such as a 
large shoal of imprisoned fish might be expected to exert (Plate IIA). 

While the net is in this position, along one of the tautened 
edges, about one to every ten mesh, ordinary floats are attached ; 
while along the opposite edge, sinkers are fastened, one about 
every eight mesh (Plate IIs). Clay pipes in mouths, the men 
squat, one every few feet, and work painstakingly. Balat supervises 
the work on the sinker side, Watabei attending to the float group. 
These supervisors personally inspect every sinker or float as the 
attachment is made, for it would not do to allow any slight defect 
in the minor aspects of the work to interfere with the efficiency of 
such a fine and useful thing as a net of this type. 

The net is now allowed to remain in its tautened-out position 
for a time. Meanwhile, a small pot of boiled rice (my contribution 
to the work) is consumed, and a few betel nuts distributed. 

The net is finally freed from the stretching posts, folded and 
hung up on one of the vertical poles, sinkers on the bottom. Kalamka 
now seizes each individual sinker in turn and pulls it forcefully 
down—to stretch the net out to a level bottom and uniform depth. 
While he is doing this, the others are ready with advisory remarks. 

The men now squat around, admiring the net as it hangs up 
under display, and discussing plans for the next day’s proceedings, 
the first of the actual rites, until the women of Miratz’s household 
indicate that the food is ready, when he and his son and his daughters’ 
husbands carry over half a dozen leaf-bound packets of baked 
sliced taro and a few dozen young coconuts. 

While the ‘“ feast’ is in progress, Miratz makes payments of 
one stick of trade tobacco each to Lamis and Watabei for their work 
as weavers of the edge ropes. In the matter of dispensing hospitality 
and making payments to helpers, a net-owner is expected to make a 
show of liberality—this being due as much to the net itself as to 
his family group’s prestige. For everything must be done to launch 
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the net under the most favourable auspices possible, so that if success 
with the net is not experienced, the blame for this may not be laid 
in any particular upon the owner or his family. 

Solicitude for the net’s welfare, too, explains why the rites 
associated with the launching must be conducted in the precise form 
in which they were taught to the one concerned ; for undeviating 
adherence to the prescribed forms, a perpetuation of the modes of 
the past, is one of the basic principles upon which this society 
functions. 

Upon the conclusion of the feast, Miratz stood up and publicly 
paid one shilling to each of the other three net-magicians present, 
Watabei, Pamas and Balat. This, it was explained, was to pay the 
three in advance for their magic, which they must now employ to 
assist in bringing about a successful initial use of the net. The 
psychology of this payment-making is interesting ; it seems to be 
not so much a payment for the actual use on the net’s behalf of the 
formule concerned, for the net-owner has his own regularly-acquired, 
tried and traditional formula, but rather a ‘“‘ buying off” of the 
others. It is a case of magician respect (or fear) magician. For, 
if such payment were not made, the individuals so neglected, feeling 
that their dignity had been offended, would use their magic to ‘‘ make 
the water no good,” “run ’im all fish,’”’® and the prospects of the 
net’s success would thus be minimized.® 


PART III. THE RITES THEMSELVES AND THE LAUNCHING 


We now come to what is probably the more interesting side, 
the actual rites connected with the launching of the net; these 
occupy the second and third days. 





®Chatting with Miratz over this matter later, I learned that there were two other 
net magicians who ought also to have been invited and paid, Lalu and Palanpwit. 
But Miratz hadn’t enough money for one thing, and anyhow these two, like himself, 
were of losu (mission converts), and for that reason Miratz felt sure that they would 
not be guilty of using magic to harm him—“ bel b’long two fella ’e straight ’’ (the 
“* bellies,” i.e., hearts, of the two are straight, .e., pure). I learned, too, that Miratz 
knew, but denied nowadays making use of, such a bad formula. When I asked him 
to show it to me, he said he would prefer to wait till his own net was launched, for he 
might, by reciting the spell, even in my house, do his net injury. He is still definitely 
afraid of this bad magic. 

*An account of the general nature of this magic, as well as certain of the actual 
rites, will be included in a later article dealing with magico-religious practices in 
Tatau. 
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Commencing early in the morning, the proceedings of the 
second day include, in the order given: 

(1) The securing of the magic “ fish’’ and bringing them in ; 
this is called geraken 11,'° all (of us) kill fish. 

(2) The ceremonial “ cooking ”’ of the “ fish ’’—gttetunt mbu 11. 

(3) The Aztitiry rites which are in two sections, the placing of 
the magic “ fish’’ inside the hollow of the kititir, gitetsotsing: mi 
kttitiry, and the sealing up of this hollow. 

(4) The making of the mitu (packages) of fish from the “ fish ” 
material left over after the filling up of the kuititir, gitetsumi mba 
stnu (sinu is alternative form of tu; misinu=mitu). 

All of these rites are carried out after the “‘ fish’’ have been 
brought in, in the large enclosure where malagan ceremonies are 
conducted, feasts held, and the dead buried. In this case the 
enclosure was that of Lakavil section over which Nou had presided 
during his years of leadership. The enclosure is, in fact, referred to 
as mirongar se Nou. 


The Rites Described 


The dawn had not yet broken, nor the village bestirred itself 
when a group under the leadership of Miratz, including his brother, 
two sons-in-law, one son, and a classificatory brother went off, faces 
blackened with charcoal, to get the “fish.” Arrived at a suitable 
spot, the group put girdles of tsivip vine leaves around the waists 
and necks, Miratz then going forward, in view of them all, but out of 
hearing, to scrape, with a mipiu shell, the bark from the young 
partly-exposed roots of a tree.!* During this scraping he recited 





10Mi 11, phonetically miji, the fish ; the plural form is mbu 13. 

11M irongar=the burial and ceremonial enclosure. There is one of these for every 
residential section or hamlet. A “ big” man of the group presides over it and 
controls it. More than to anything else, the clan (or subdivision) concerned shows 
an attachment to and respect for this common possession of the group. This is 
because it has been so closely associated with the ceremonial life of the ancestors of 
those concerned. It is the abode of their mbu tinou—dead ones, and is often fre- 
quented by the ghosts of these. 


12This type of tree was not singled out with special design, for the types of trees 
from which these scrapings may be taken for this purpose are many. Since I have 
no means of identifying or classifying them, no purpose will be served by enumerating 
them here. 
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the long mitinepoget, which is recorded later in this article. Miratz 
having carried out this rite with the one tree, all the group now set 
about securing scrapings from many different trees, until each man 
had filled a small basket. Each separate set of scrapings was wrapped 
in a leaf and tied, each little package thus becoming one of the 
“ fish.”” Each man now plucked a long stalk of milangot (scitaminee 
sp.). These were mbu tien (the spears). And now, with faces 
blackened, ‘“‘ spears’’ poised menacingly, and bodies leaf-girdled, 
the group, led by Miratz, came running into the village from the 
bush, shouting in high-pitched voices, zig-zagging past and around 
the houses, all to frighten away anyone who might, if he persisted 
in looking, cause the “ fish ’’ in the little baskets to be alarmed, and 
thus keep away the real fish when the net is later launched. 

Arrived inside the enclosure, some of the men busied themselves 
making a small fire, while the others emptied their “ fish ’’ out of the 
baskets, placing them in the customary fish-wrapping miwou leaves, 
and threw the packages on to the fire. This procedure was, in every 
detail, exactly what would have happened if the men had actually 
just brought in a catch of real fish. When the outer enwrapping 
leaves of each package were burned brown, the packages were taken 
away from the fire and laid aside, and the fire allowed to die. 


A few yards away the group now squat down. Miratz sits at the 
head and, producing the kititir, commences to chew the ends of two 
small red mitsir leaves (dracene sp.). The others first open the 
packages of cooked “ fish,”’ then open out each little “ fish ’’ itself 
and empty the contents out to form one heap in the middle of the 
squatting group. In the bottom of the hollowed-out portion of the 
kititir one of the mitsir leaves is laid ; over this a layer of the “ fish ”’ 
material is tightly pressed in. A small piece of the charred bone of 
Lengiri, brother’s son of Miratz, who committed suicide,* and 
whose body was cremated in New Ireland,!* is now placed at one 





18It needs to be pointed out that those who have died unnatural deaths, the 
virua, exercise a definite controlling influence over the activities of fishermen. To 
ensure their assistance, or rather, to avoid their possible interference, the aid of the 
deceased “ big ’’ men of “ before” must be invoked so that the hair of the one and 
the bone of the other both go in the fétstir. 

14The customary method of disposing of corpses in North-Eastern New Ireland 
is by cremation. 
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end of the hollow, and a tuft of the hair of Nou at the opposite end. 
More “ fish ’’ material is packed tightly in, also pieces of the beaten- 
out root of the poisonous mimou; and near the top, crystals of 
sulphur, because they smell good, are sprinkled all over. These 
crystals are brought from Lihir Island. The mixture is then covered 
with one of the chewed leaves of mitsir. 


Miratz now chews the little root-butt of a makez shrub, together 
with red paint powder (of European manufacture) ; the resulting 
pungent-smelling red saliva mixture is spat out (‘‘ blown out ”’ would 
better express the peculiar native fashion of carrying out this opera- 
tion) all over the outside of the &ztitir, and pressed into the leaf- 
covered top of the now filled hollow. 

After a short discussion in which the whole procedure is recounted 
so that the performers might be certain that no item has been 
forgotten, Miratz holds the kititiy, open-side upwards, in both his 
hands, between the knees and, looking intently down upon it, never 
raising his eyes once, repeats the incantation inaudibly, only the 
movement of the lips being seen. (Plates IVA and IVB.) 


mimboaramat ; 11 amat; mindarr anamat ; 
bush pigeon, die; fish die; blood (of fish), die ; 
mitsirinamat ; mitennin amat ; 

bone (of fish), die; belly (of fish), die ; 
miaten amat; mtatsatsan amat ; 

liver die; gills under neck, die ; 
mtkopapan amat; mitseminen amat ; 

fin of fish, die; brains, die; 
katsomatamat ; mburinamat ; 

eye, die; mouth, die ; 

mikaramen amat. 

tongue, die. 


This completed, the magician finally presses the chewed mitsir 
leaf down, leaving its frayed-out, stringy, beard-like ends pro- 
truding, and then laces the string across to fasten the whole thing 
in position. 

It is not till later, before the net is taken out for its initiation, 
when the hititiy is about to be fastened on for the first time, that the 


F 
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tuft of hair of Nou is attached to the outside, this being additional 
to the tuft that has been placed inside the kztstir. 

The ititir rites concluded, two large “ plates”’ are formed by 
the over-laying and joining together of half a dozen limbir leaves 
(broad, palm-veined fleshy leaves), stems outward. One of these is 
seen in the foreground of the illustration (Plate IIIa), in which it 
has just been made, and is ready to be filled. Into each of these flat 
leaf-plates (pakapakarorou) is placed half of the remains of the heap 
of “ fish ’”’ mixture, and in addition, some of the soot-powder scraped 
off the beams of the ceiling of the house formerly occupied by Nou. 
On top of this mixture is placed, in each case, a small red cup-like 
flower (a jungle fungus that usually grows on the decaying trunks of 
fallen trees), here called virvirsomta 11 (eye socket of fish) ; portions 
of the bodies of half a dozen black cockroaches, which are produced 
alive from a tin and torn and crushed in the fingers—these are called 
mi kutsu 1 (the black or purple “ frill ’’ lining the inside of the neck 
gills of fish) ; and finally a number of the small spherical berry-like 
green seeds of the minis tree—-these being called katsomta 1= 
eyes of fish. On top of all this, crystals of the sulphur-stone are 
scraped ; this is followed by the squeezing out of the juice of the 
mimou (poison plant) root which, after beating out, has been soaked 
in a basin of sea water.1° All this mixing process has been done by 
the whole group, excepting Miratz. He now chews betel nut and 
red paint (called midarr 1, blood of fish), together with sulphur 
bitten off the readily disintegrated block of sulphur stone (misolam) ; 
and then, with his mouth filled to its maximum capacity, he bends 
over each pakapakarorou in turn and spits on the top of the mixture, 
which takes on, as a result, that pungent odour to which the native 
applies the special term assong (it smells). The protruding stalks 
of the leaves are now drawn upwards to form the top, and the leaf 
stems bound together and tied to form a large packet. Each of 
these packets is a chinou, or tu (a bundle); but for this special 
purpose it becomes a miraru 11 (leaf packet of fish). 

The kititiy rites and the making of the mburaru tt being over, 
all the odds and ends of leaves and rubbish are gathered up and 





16Chewing the mimou root and then drinking salt water is one of the recognized 
(and the quickest) forms of suicide in Tabar. 
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made into a bundle. This is taken and hung up on a forked stick 
which stands in the shallow water near the beach-line, at the point 
where the first stage of the third day’s ceremonial is to take place. 
This packet, hanging on the forked stick, is seen in the right middle 
distance of the illustration in which the men are shown standing 


in the shallow water holding the net® (Plate IIIs). 
During the whole of the rites, until the feast on the afternoon 


of the third day, when the first catch is eaten, the magician neither 
eats nor drinks. 

In the afternoon of this second day, when he has placed the two 
miraru it safely in his house, he takes a small piece of cooked taro or 
sweet potato (any food will do), chews it, and spits it out into the air. 
Then, with the Aititiy in his hand, he “ talks to’’ Lengiri and Nou, 
virua and tinou respectively, saying, ‘““ Nou! Lengiri! engdo tatirva 
kit seo,”’ you two send fish mine ; engdotir wolowolopushu, you two 
send (them) quickly. 

Miratz explained that this is to prevent the fishermen’s having 
to wait a long time on the occasion of the initial use of the net (next 
day) for the big catch of fish to be taken. That a big catch will be 
taken is certain, else what are the rites for? The part of Nou (who 
is a tinou, one who died from natural causes) is to intercede with 
or control Lengiri, the virwa, arranging that this latter shall not, as 
he frequently does, entice all the big fish away to the “ big salt 
water’ (open ocean), where he himself, with the other local virua, 
descends in the rainbow to capture the mass of fish, fish being the 
main food of virua. 

There is no feast on this second day. The rites inside the 
enclosure occupy the whole morning, the participants dispersing 
when they are concluded. 





16] am informed that this rubbish really might be simply thrown away ; it is 
not regarded as having any further place in the rites. But, as one of the lads, Kame, 
son of Miratz, put it on the stick, and the stick itself marks the boundary of certain 
fishing rights, no one interfered with it, and it was more or less regarded as part 
of the procedure. It is still there at the time of writing, nearly two weeks after the 
conclusion of the rites, and no one will remove it. It is possible that, by this simple 
act of Kame’s, a precedent will be established for the inclusion of this little aside 
in certain net rites in future. 

vF 
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Early on the morning of the third day, before the people were 
astir, Miratz went to the beach at the spot where the launching 
ceremony was to take place, and there placed six leaf clumps!’ on 
the sand, all parallel, each about three inches from its neighbour, 
and all with their bases pointing towards the sea. He also buried a 
small clump of mitsir leaves (dracene sp.) in the sand, covering it 
up, and marking the spot by tracing a fish shape on the surface of 
the sand. “‘ O vangetapon angem 11’’ (I plant under the ground fish), 
is how Miratz spoke of this action. 


The two packets, raru i, are brought out from the house, 
together with the ititiy and the net itself. Bamboo rafts are drawn 
up partly on the beach. A group of men, all participants, squat on 
the sand ; two of these are holding the raru 11. Wokiti and Kame, 
own brother and son respectively of Miratz, lift up the net and walk 
out into the sea, opening it out to a width of about eight feet, and 
holding it above the water. The two holders face the shore. 
The kititir, attached, is exposed to view right in the middle of 
the opened portion of the net, hanging down, on the seaward side 
(Plate IIIs). Miratz now seizes the first of the leaf clumps lying 
on the sand and walks out towards the net. Dipping the tips of the 
leaves in the water, he walks slowly around the two holders and the 
net, humming the incantation mimboaramat, 11 amat, etc., and hitting 
the net with the dripping leaf clump, being careful to strike the 
kititir itself each time round. Each of these leaf clumps, it was 
later explained, represented a fish; the dipping of them into the 
water and their contact with the kititiy and net serve the obvious 
purpose of causing the net and the fztitiy to attract fish later on. 
Just before the conclusion of each round of the incantation, the 
magician bends forward, leans over the water to bring his face near 
its surface, and dips the leaves completely under. The hititir is 


once again struck, and the leaves simply allowed to fall upon the 
water and float away. 





17The leaves are those of mitsir, mikarama, ndalok, avaleis, milimbir, and one 
other; not all identified. 
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When all of the six leaf clumps have been used, Miratz comes to 
the beach, takes the sulphur stone from his basket, together with 
betel nut and red paint, all of which he places in his mouth to form 
a mouthful of blood-red saliva. Meanwhile the two raru 7 are 
opened ready. Chewing hard, his cheeks swelling visibly as the 
volume of saliva increases, he takes up the two rvaru 11, one in each 
hand and walks out to the net, Bending down, facing seaward, 
he holds one of these on each side of the net, now closed in to form 
a bundle with the kztitir somewhere in its folds. Starting at the top, 
he gradually lowers the raru 11, rubbing them together and muttering 
the incantation. Four times during this process he pauses to 
blow out a voluminous cloud of red saliva mist upon the net, which 
is completely reddened in colour at the conclusion. This done, 
the varu 11 are allowed to fall on to the surface of the water and the 
“ fish’ materials drift away, their work completed. 


His mouth now empty, Miratz runs around in the water in short, 
quick steps, arms extended, shouting, in imitation of the tarangau 
(sea hawk), “‘ Ka, ka, ka, ka, ka, ka!’ Still shouting, and arms 
still extended, he now trots out to the beach, plunges his hands into 
the sand at the spot marked, lifts out the buried clump of mitsir 
leaves (atisortki mi1=he lifts up the fish), and holding it between the 
hands close against the chest (in imitation of the sea hawk flying off 
with a captured fish), rushes towards and falls headlong into the net, 
which is opened out a few feet to receive his. The net completely 
enfolds him ; he dives (or falls) under the surface, Wokiti and Kame 
being dragged under with him. Together they rise, Miratz still 
enfolded in the net, whereupon Wokiti thumps him hard and often 
on the back with his fist. 


Giterakopi mit (they capture the fish), is the expression for 
the net enfolding, and gitetutamamate ii (they kill the fish) for the 
thumping on the back. 


Hastily now, as if no moment may be lost lest the effects of the 
spell and the rites be dissipated, Wokiti and Miratz bundle the net 
on to one of the waiting bamboo rafts; the mitsiy clump which 
represented the captured fish being carried off by the hawk is care- 
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fully and securely tied on to the kititir. There it is allowed to 
remain until it has disappeared by decomposition and age. Kame 
and Wokiti paddle the raft, with Miratz squatting beside the net 
in the middle. 

Meanwhile there is immediate movement amongst the men on 
the beach. Three more bamboo rafts are manned, two of them 
bearing nets. Away the whole four race, in single file, to the edge 
of the reef one hundred yards out, turning to follow the reef-line 
along towards the selected fishing spot at the “ passage,” a narrow 
break in the reef through which small boats and canoes may pass. 


The remaining men, leaving the beach, make their way along 
the track to meet the bamboos and nets opposite the passage, where 
they will assist in the fish round-up. 


It is all rather picturesque—the early morning, the rising sun, 
the white surf-line that marks the boundary of the reef where rollers 
break, the four bamboo rafts disappearing around “the point ” 
towards “ the passage,” the dark rugged mass of Simberi Island right 
in front, and the memory of the seriousness and intentness of the 
native performers and onlookers. 


The beach is deserted now except for a couple of little boys who 
stand, silent, watching the rafts out of sight, thinking most, no 
doubt, of the happy time ahead when they too, as young men, will 
be permitted to join in such an adventure ; or when, holding status 
as heads of families, they too might have the good fortune to occupy 
the central place in such a ceremony. 


The rafts having halted at the appointed place, Miratz stands 
up holding the net bundled together, and bends down to beat with 
the kititiry on the surface of the sea, alternately to the right and left 
of the raft, and as he beats he recites the spell, one beat to each 
“half ”’ of the spell— 


popo tokoto’koto’m'* (v)eio, bush trailing vine, fall down, me, 
as he beats on the right side of the raft, and 





18Atikotom=he (or it) falls to the ground. 
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masarr(o)}® tokotokotom (v)eto0, shoal of fish, fall down (t.e., be 
captured), me, as he beats on the left side of the raft. 


At this point the magician jumps into the water, holding one 
end of the net ; the bamboo raft pulls slowly away, the net being 
let out to its full length, whereupon Wokiti jumps into the water, 
holding the end opposite that of Miratz. The other net-bearing 
rafts have come up on the flanks and dropped their nets, two men to 
each, to form with the new net three sides of a square, the open side 
facing the beach. 


While the beaters, some wading, some on bamboo rafts or in 
small single-man canoes, prepare to close in, Miratz dives down to 
seize a small fish—the first to be caught in the net, and the advance- 
guard of the larger body to be driven in later. This he kills with his 
hand, throwing it on to the bamboo raft near by. Immediately 
prior to throwing it on to the raft, he holds it aloft in his hand and 
shouts “‘Ieh! Ieh!’’ This is the signal to the beaters that the 
net has been duly initiated. The beaters close in, smacking the 
surface of the water with paddles and sticks, and shouting excitedly 
a very barrage of fishing artillery. Here and there a man succumbs 
to the tantalizing allure of a big fish that rushes back through the 
cordon away from the net. Spears are launched, frequently with 
accurate aim, at these. The fish mass is driven into the nets; the 
nets close around to make a circular barrier. The fish are impaled 
on spears and strung on “ ropes ”’ of split-cane and securely attached 
to the rafts. The nets are drawn up, the rafts and beaters move off 
along the reef. Over and over again, at recognized fishing “ pas- 
sages ’’ the new net, with the other two as assistants, is put in the 
water until the men arrive at Topinaminda—unless they have 
sufficient fish before they reach that point. 


Finally, generally about noon, the fishermen make for home. 


As soon as they had all assembled back at Tavui, Miratz took the 
first fish—the one he had killed by hand—and burnt its mouth at a 
small fire. The new net was hanging on a special post called manakuk- 





19Mimasarr is a term applied to fish in mass, rendered in English as a shoal of 
fish, ¢.g., mimasarr atimbetsak=literally, fish in mass, killed, used when the men 
have had a very successful fishing expedition. 
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mimben. Approaching the net, and holding the partly-cooked fish 
in his right hand, Miratz placed its head through the mesh at various 
points, muttering the incantation 


tatsum® tsatsutsum 

spider enmesh (in your web) 
mben tsatsutsum 

net enmesh (fish). 


The fishermen now squat around smoking (Miratz has given a 
small piece of tobacco to each as a present), while a few prepare the 
fish for cooking. 


The net is hung up and spread out to dry; the kititiy is taken 
off and put in the magician’s house to be taken out, after the 
appropriate rites, and attached to the net on every occasion of its 
subsequent use. 


When the fish are cooked and the women have the taro ready, 
the men gather round for the feast, called specifically gitevokovo- 
koteh st mben. The women of Lakavil and Gefnapeik hamlets assist 
those of Taviu in providing the taro portion of the feast. No woman 
participates in the feast, nor is any permitted to eat the fish of this 
first catch. 


The Place of Magic in the Rites. 


As pointed out earlier, not all prospective net-owners are them- 
selves magicians. In such cases, the non-magician must either 
acquire the magic from someone who is willing to teach it to him, a 
costly and lengthy business, since most magicians learn it during 
their youth, or secure the services, for payment, of a recognized 
magician. Net ritual is not very widely known or “held.” It is 
comparatively very prolonged and involved in form, so that they 
are few who are prepared to go to the pains of understudying a 
magician. The net magician class thus becomes recognized as 
specialist and exclusive. 





*Mitsum is a common yellow-backed spider, whose web is most efficient in 
snaring insects ; atsumb is the form for “‘ the spider (mitswm) captures and kills.” 
So the net is intended to be as effective in snaring fish as is the web of the mitsum 
in catching insects. 
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Miratz holds five different magical formule. If he dispose of 
one before his death, that is to say, if he sell it to one whom he has 
taught, he relinquishes all rights in that particular formula, using 
in future any one of the remaining four. It is seldom, however, that 
any man with heirs who show an interest in it, disposes of a formula 
to an outsider. Generally a son or sister’s son, or younger brother, 
who has been associated with the big man in this magic during the 
latter’s lifetime steps into his shoes upon his death. Miratz says he 
will probably pass the magic on to Kame, his youngest son, the other 
two sons not showing any interest in such things. 

As to the belief in the efficacy of the magic, according to these 
people, it would be waste of time to launch a net without the per- 
formance of the associated rites. They are unable to dissociate the 
ritual from the practical ; these two are not aspects of the one thing, 
but the one thing itself, forming an unbreakable continuity, a unity. 
It would, in their minds, be as foolish to launch the net without the 
magic as to go out in a canoe without paddles. In each case you 
would have the object, but it would be incomplete, and could not 
possibly carry out the purpose for which it was made. But to make 
such an analogy is not enough, for, while it is conceivable that one 
might by mistake launch a canoe without paddles, it is neither 
conceivable nor possible to have a net launched otherwise than in 
association with the rites; for the rites are of the launching itself ; 
without the rites, that is, there is no launching. And none but a 
fool would attempt to use a net that had not been ritually launched. 


The Social Value of the Rites. 

There is also the social aspect of the performance of the rites. 
If it were conceivable that a net might be made and used for fishing 
without the performance of the rites, the society itself would frown 
upon the individual concerned ; first for his neglect of the traditional 
ritual performance, and secondly for his niggardliness, his anti-social 
attitude, his misanthropy. Nor would he, in such a case, be able 
to make use of the net, for there would be no one ready to assist him, 
and, alone, he would not be able to man the net. 

So that the launching of a net becomes necessarily a community 
affair ; feasts and payments are provided for the participants. The 
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success of the net is assured by the fact of its having been launched 
in a traditional and prescribed way, and the net owner (magician or 
not) derives personal prestige in the community from the fact of his 
ownership of such an important thing as a net. 


Conclusion. 


To summarize the significant points of the rites, then. First, 
fishing is such an important activity in the lives of these people that, 
like the cultivating of taro, it is made the focal point of magic and 
ceremonial, and by this means made to appeal to and attract the 
native. The element of secrecy and exclusiveness gives the rites an 
added attractiveness, and by this means assures them (and the 
practical business of fishing) a permanent place in the society’s life. 

Secondly, the nature of these rites shows the important part 
played by magic in ensuring the provision of food (and in the 
utilitarian or practical aspects of life generally) in the society. 

Thirdly, the elaborate and costly nature of the rites gives 
prestige to the individual who undertakes the ownership of a net, as 
well as, incidentally, to his family group; so that to own a net is 
one means of becoming a leader, or “ big’’ man (minguteh) in the 
society. 

Fourthly, the fact of the magician’s fasting for three days 
focuses the society’s attention on his preparedness to undergo 
personal discomfort (a) to ensure the success of the socially-necessary 
enterprise, and (b) to conform to the custom of the society of the past. 
This is only one of innumerable observable facts in this society that 
lead to the definite conclusion that the social organization and the 
ceremonial life are by their nature both directed towards their own 
preservation, and the maintenance of the status quo unalterable and 
in perpetuity. 

Further, the rites themselves bring out clearly the important 
fact of the animistic nature of the people’s beliefs; there is an 
implied belief in the power of the ancestral dead to give or withhold 
success ‘n the fishing enterprise. Not the least interesting is the 
light thrown on the part played by the virua. 

Finally, to follow such a series of rites through is to realize that 
their due performance is to these people an engrossing form of what 
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Another view of the two men plaiting the edge ropes. Note the teased-out fibre 
strands (of which the rope is made) hanging over the shoulders. 
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A. Tautening the net, after the edge-ropes have 

been fixed in position. Note the carved bird’s head 

end-floats at the end of the net (in foreground of 

illustration) ; also the bundles of sinker stones 
ready for use. 
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A. Magician performing the kititir incantation ; the “ fish”’ 
remnants on the ground, and the leaf “‘ plate.’ The kititir 7s 
held in the magician’s hands, between the knees. 
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B. The morning of the third davy—the day of launching. The 
magician, with leaf clump, moving around the net, kititir in 
middle, and performing the magic. Note the hamboo rafts 
drawn up on beach, also the packet of “ fish”’ remains suspended 
to the stake in right background of illustration. 
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we have come to call pastime. The clear implication of this last 
fact is that life must be considerably less full, considerably less 
interesting, for the natives if, through interference by uncompre- 
hending and arbitrary outside agents with such ceremonies, the 
ceremonies should pass into disuse. The sum total of a number of 
such interferences and consequent breakdowns forms the much- 
talked-of “‘ dangerous void.’”’ Instead of tacitly permitting these 
attractive and socially important customs to die, the European agents 
concerned might direct attention, through anthropological channels, 
to the possibility of devising new forms of ritualistic performance in 
association with projected new economic or social enterprises. The 
part of Christian missions in connection with such rites would appear 
to be to take a long view, with toleration in the foreground and 
certainty of ultimate change on the horizon. 

It may be said, bluntly, and with a more general application in 
mind, that when the rites associated with the various phases of fishing 
are no longer practised, interest in the present fish-getting practices 
will certainly wane, and large-scale, organized fishing itself will 
practically cease—at any rate for some time—with reactions in 
many aspects of the people’s life—feasts, for example; and when 
these people no longer fish, they will virtually no longer live. By this 
argument it might be shown that upon the maintenance of such rites 
(or their substitution by acceptable alternatives) largely depends the 
future welfare, perhaps even the existence, of the society. 


WILLIAM C. GROVES 





CEREMONIAL ECONOMICS OF THE MULLUK MULLUK AND 
MADNGELLA TRIBES OF THE DALY RIVER, NORTH 
AUSTRALIA. A PRELIMINARY PAPER 


By W. E. H. STANNER 
(Continued from “Oceania” IV, No. 2) 


THE KUE 


IAeRAGS among the Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella sets up 

a number of relationships which have an economic tinge, 
and these marriage economics are well systematized and regulated. 
The first of these relationships is, of course, that between husband 
and wife. One passes naturally from this to consideration of the 
more expansive kinship economics, which also have their starting 
point in marriage and the family. Of these, the economic patterns 
between parent and child, and sibling and sibling are the most 
intimate. Because of the local kinship organization of the aborigines 
these ‘‘ family ’’ economics shade into the domestic economics of the 
horde, 1.¢e., the local group, but the economic relationships which 
exist between members of the small family group are not organized 
in the way in which other economic relationships set up by marriage 
are organized. 

The kue is an illustration of this. It is an elaborate ceremonial 
exchange of gifts between the bridegroom and his relatives on the 
one hand, and the bride and her relatives on the other. While it is 
more spectacular, and more organized as a social institution, than 
the de-ceremonialized economic relationships which have patterned 
themselves upon the husband-wife, parent-child, sibling-sibling 
bonds, the Awe is not in itself more important in the social scheme, 
and only makes a more dramatic impact upon aboriginal social life 
because of its sacramental and legalizing function in marriage. There 
are other economic relationships set up by marriage which have not 
this ceremonial character. They will be briefly discussed later in 
this paper. 
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For the sake of clarity in the discussion, the following Madngella 
usages and terms should be noted :— 


Nambin—brother’s son (w.s.) and daughter’s husband (w.s.). 

Nagul—teciprocal kinship term for a wife or husband. The 
word #7171 (man) is sometimes used by a wife for “‘ husband.” 

Awen—-sister. 

Neda—brother. 

Paléet—a kinship title given to one’s betrothed, or to the parents 
of the betrothed. It can be affixed to the kinship relation- 
ship term, if applied to parents, or used as a term of reference, 
seldom if ever as a term of address, if applied to the 
betrothed. 


Nambin will be used throughout this paper for the bridegroom, 
or the son-in-law. This is not strictly correct in native usage, but 
it will possibly avoid awkwardness and confusion in the references. 


The precise nature and function of the Rue will be more readily 
understood if certain aspects of Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella 
marriage are first outlined. 


There is no marriage ceremony, as such, among these tribes. 
After certain minor formalities concerned with betrothal and with 
the maturing of this promise have been carried out, a man simply 
brings the woman to his camp and sleeps with her between his fires 
in the camp circle. Polygyny is common among both tribes, and 
although no doubt such multiple marriages are often the outcome of 
sexual attraction, polygyny for economic reasons is not unusual. 
It is a commonplace in Australian aboriginal society, for example, 
that an old man who has a young wife has insured himself (and 
perhaps his aged first wife also) against many of the economic hard- 
ships of a lonely old age. Again, proficiency in the domestic 
economics often confirms an aborigine in an alliance which may have 
commenced solely through sexual attraction. In these tribes there 
is no violent antithesis between the married and the single state. 
Sex laxity between boys and girls, and unmarried young men and 
women, arouses no great moral indignation, and transient, 





*W. E. H. Stanner, op. c#t., Vol. III, p. 393; Vol. IV, p. 14. 
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impermanent alliances which are not to be regarded as orthodox 
marriage, are extremely common. 

Formerly, the performance of a kue was in some ways a deter- 
minant of the status of a union, but as kue appears only to have been 
associated with those marriages which had followed betrothal, it 
cannot be regarded as the only determinant of orthodox marriage. 
The truth of the position is that, in a society in which sexual satisfac- 
tion is not dependent upon marriage, some people may drift into 
marriage (7.¢., into a permanent union sanctioned by society) by a 
prolongation for various reasons of a casual union ; some may make 
a more deliberate alliance ; for others marriage is the normal sequel 
to betrothal made while they were infants, children, or adolescents. 
In time all these marriages come to be regarded in the same way, 
whatever their antecedents. Marriage in both tribes is with a 
woman who is classified with the mother’s brother’s daughter, since 
marriage is bilateral. As among the Kumbaingeri, she must be a 
“ far-away,’’ and not a “close-up ’”’ mother’s brother’s daughter or 
father’s sister’s daughter. Irregular marriages are now very common, 
but even some of these receive a grudging sanction. 

Kue is not expected to be made until a few years after marriage, 
preferably, it is said, when a man has had several children. An 
ideal time is after a boy and a girl have been born to him. His 
awot paléet and kaka palét then say to their daughter, his wife: 
“It is time your nagul (tji71, or man) made his kue,”’ or “ it is time 
your #171 cooked food for us.”” Then they say: “ You tell him 
that way first.’’ The message is sent through the wife, since awot 
does not talk to nambin. This is one of the strictest avoidances in 
aboriginal social life. ‘“‘ That way ’ means that nambin is to prepare 
a kue feast for the more distant kin of his wife and of her parents. A 
year after he has prepared this feast he is expected to prepare a 
second feast for the same relatives. He may even be obliged, if he 
has shown himself to be niggardly or is thought to have failed to 
discharge his kue responsibilities adequately, to prepare still a third 
feast. Two are said to be sufficient except in rare cases of what the 
natives so expressively term in pidgin “ humbug.” When it is 
felt that nambin has done a fair thing by his more distant in-laws, 
he is given an undramatic discharge from further kue obligations 
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towards them. The arbiters always seem to be his kaka and awot 
paléet. If they are not satisfied, then he must bend his back and toil 
until they are. Discharge from these “‘ secondary ” kue obligations 
simply means that he is now committed to the even more exacting 
“primary ”’ kue, t.e., those towards the close affinal paléet relatives. 


No doubt Australian marriage may seem from a superficial 
point of view to be a tenuous, easily broken contract which does little 
more than dull the edges of adolescent freedom, but an understanding 
of even the economic aspects of marriage shows how mistaken is 
such a belief. Casual intrigues are soon enough ended, but permanent 
unions following orthodox betrothals are never easily dissolved. 
Divorce seems to be possible only when the marriage has become 
unendurable for others as well as the immediate partners. An idle, 
shiftless, adulterous, mischief-making, or economically inefficient 
spouse, is an infliction upon both the marriage partner and the 
social group, and both have a good reason then to desire divorce. 
It is a thoroughly mistaken belief that such marriages are casual, 
transient unions, dissoluble at the whim of the moment. Were 
the legal sanctions of marriage more obtrusive, primitive marriage 
would less often be mistakenly made synonymous with promiscuity. 
Were the economic discipline of primitive marriage more dramatic, 
the marriage contract would reveal more of its sanctity, its rigidity, 
and its permanence. But these things are not always superficially 
apparent. The field worker often has to “ dig ’’ for them. 


Exacting as are the kue demands of the more distant kaka and 
awoi, our nambin finds that kaka and awoi paléet must be given at 
least one more feast than were given to the other in-laws. If the 
distant relatives were given kue twice, the bride’s relatives of the 
first order are given kue thrice. This is one of the minima that 
nambin can expect. It seems to be no unusual thing for paléet 
relatives to require more than the kue minimum before they tell 
nambin in their ceremonial idiom “ mamak kue kunburij,’’ which 


literally is ‘‘ with your hands kue good.” In other words, the kue 
has satisfied them. 


The Rue is of two parts: (1) the feast prepared by nambin for 
his wife’s relatives, and (2) the reciprocal kue, which is a collection 
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of gifts presented by these relatives to nambin and his relatives. 
The bride is the medium through whom the reciprocal kue is given. 
All the relatives of the bride who attend the kuwe feast have to 
contribute to the reciprocal kue gifts. It is significant, however, that 
the social emphasis in kue is upon nambin and the feast he must give, 
not upon the return gift. The primary content of kue meaning is 
the feast. 

The aboriginal economy was formerly well organized. It gave 
participants in the reciprocal kue, for example, alternative ways of 
obtaining the valuables which they had to contribute to the general 
pool. A simple illustration may be given. Take the case of the 
brother of a woman whose kin were gathering valuables for the 
reciprocal kue, which was never of food, but always of utilitarian 
material objects. (The Rue of nambin, on the other hand, was 
always a feast.) If this man had spears, kaolin, red ochre, and so on, 
in his possession, he would contribute these. If he had not, he 
might obtain them by mma from other persons (not close relatives) 
in his own group, in other hordes, or other tribes. 

Mima is a sort of loan, or friendly accommodation, for a short 
period. It seems to be more a claim on friendship than anything 
else. It has to be repaid in the same articles, and should be exactly 
the same in amount as the original mima. There is not the need 
which is so prominent in a merbok exchange to return in repayment 
more than the bare equivalent. People, however, are not always 
willing to mima, and one cannot always count upon being able to 
obtain reciprocal kue valuables in this way, if for no other reason 
than that one’s friends might not happen to have them at the time 
one needs them. It seems fairly clear, however, that a man would 
rather strain to find mima resources than have to resort to merbok 
to obtain the valuables. At any time merbok obligations lie fairly 
heavily upon him. To divert from the traditional merbok paths 
valuable articles obtained from one of his partners, and to give them 
in reciprocal kue to people from whom he cannot expect reciprocity 
in kind, is to burden himself very seriously with a set of unbalanced 
merbok commitments. He still has to discharge his “‘ debt ” to the 
merbok partner from whom he has obtained the valuables to help 
in the reciprocal kue, but by diverting the valuables from the orthodox 
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path, he has deprived himself of the return merbok he would otherwise 
obtain. I am told that in most cases, if a man has to resort to 
manipulation of merbok to meet his reciprocal kue obligations, he 
divides into two parts the articles he has obtained so dearly, one part 
for reciprocal kue and one for his merbok partner on the other side. 
This practice seems to be fully sanctioned. It is a way of cutting 
one’s losses when merbok and kue paths cross, as they do not do 
normally, since each institution has its own sphere. Another 
interesting adjustment of this type is when a man has both merbok 
and waruguyg (dealt with later) obligations towards the same person. 
He reserves his material wealth for merbok, and discharges waruguy 
obligations by presents of food. 

It seems to be a general rule, in collecting the valuables to be 
given by the woman’s relatives to the relatives of her spouse, that 
these valuables should be collected from hordes and tribes in a 
different direction from that in which the woman’s spouse lives. 
If a Madngella man (from the south-west) has married a Mulluk 
Mulluk woman, then the Mulluk Mulluk in their preparations for the 
kue exchange obtain their valuables from the direction, say, of the 
Adelaide River, to the north-east. It was not likely, in the days 
when native society had some degree of equilibrium and the local 
organization was still intact, that many close relatives of the 
Madngella man would be found near the Adelaide River. Possibly 
there would be none, and thus the risk of overweighting one side of 
the kue would be avoided. The kwe is essentially reciprocal, and 
there would be no reciprocity in the Mulluk Mulluk kin of the bride 
accepting the kue feasts from the Madngella and then levying the 
Madngella for their own reciprocal kue gifts. 

Every important detail of the kue is conventionalized. This 
or that is said to be ‘‘ kue nug,” 1.e., “‘ it belongs to Rue.”” Certain 
modes of food collection and preparation, certain conventions of 
behaviour around the cooking ovens, and so on, all ‘‘ belong to hue ”’ 
in the sense that they have been made inalienably part of the kue 
complex by a long, rigidly observed tradition. It is a serious breach 
of customary law to fail in any of these minor or major patterns of the 
hue. A series of defections of this type earns for a man the 
opprobrious title of mamak kue kuweruk (bad, poor, wretched, small). 
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The same description is applied by general social consent to the 
niggardly in kue. Even the oldest Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella 
are unable to recall more than a few cases in which, for one reason or 
another, men have earned this name of ill favour. Only a thoroughly 
“bad lot ’”’ would face the lasting ignominy of such disrepute, for 
the satisfactory discharge of marriage responsibilities in socially 
approved ways is a certificate of respectability in a primitive as well 
as a more advanced society. No one wants the kue defaulter. To 
be the father or mother of a defaulting son, to be the sister or brother 
or wife of a defaulting man, to be the son or daughter of a defaulting 
father, is a bitter humiliation, and exposes one to derision and 
contempt. The integrative function of marriage in aboriginal society 
is at its maximum when the mutual loyalties of the two groups linked 
by a marriage have been strengthened and buttressed by a happy 
discharge of kue responsibilities. A record of kue kunburi is a 
source of pride to all who have been associated with that kue. A 
record of default is a matter of shame to the same range of people. 
To nambin as an individual it is a matter of no small moment to be 
known as a man who has given a good account of himself in kue. 
A man who is a good son-in-law is likely, for example, to be a good 
merbok partner. Here in a practical way is an illustration of the 
material value of good repute in the narrow world of primitive life. 
Another point in which the title mamak kue kunburtj has a great 
significance for the individual is in his relations with the brother-in- 
law (atu). The bond between atu and atu is of an intimate character. 
All atu stand to each other in a relation of mutual trust, comradeship, 
and dependence, but between two atu, one of whom is the husband 
of a woman and the other her brother, there is an intensification of 
this relationship. To the brother of the woman, her husband is in a 
specially intimate relationship. This is termed the warugug, which 
is a relationship which draws its intimacy and its enduring claims 
upon the individual from the context in which the kue is so important. 
The essence of the warugug is the obligation it places upon a woman's 
husband to send a constant stream of gifts, which may be either food 
or material articles of value, to her brother or brothers. Two 
Madngella brothers have a sister married to a man who works for a 
white employer seventy miles away at Adelaide River, and from time 
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to time this petty waruguy tribute travels out along the dusty road 
to the Daly River settlement. This is one of the minor economic 
privileges of affinal relationship, from the woman’s side. There 
are others, which balance the marriage situation from the point of 
view of the bridegroom and his relatives. Two such institutions 
are the ktiytigdiit and the anbtiggiil, which are interesting from 
several points of view. In these and in the kue we see economic- 
tinged relationships which arise through marriage, and are full of 
significance for the working of native society, given an institutional 
recognition. Not all such relationships are institutionalized. Not 
all are specifically named. 

The anbiiygiil is the term applied to the affinal relationship of a 
woman to her husband’s siblings, and the kiytigdiit is the affinal 
relationship between a woman and her husband’s superordinate 
relatives. The significance of these relationships is mainly in small 
economics and camp domestics. A woman has, as the natives say, 
to “‘ be good fellow belong” her anbiiggil and kiiytiydit relatives, 
t.e., do small camp chores for them, fetch them water, bring them 
firesticks, and so on. 

It is an understanding of the place these relationships have in 
native social life which enables one to give depth and perspective 
to a picture of aboriginal society. The dramatic idioms of primitive 
life, such as the apparent promiscuity between the sexes, the apparent 
absence of a binding marriage contract, and so on, are apt to seduce 
the imagination at the expense of the critical faculties. The purpose 
of these references to the institutional background of marriage has 
been to show that there is a wealth of evidence to uphold the general 
thesis of this discussion of the kue: that there is some flesh and blood 
upon the bony skeleton of Australian kinship, which is more than we 
are entitled to infer from the highly technical discussion of the 
subject by many writers. A study of the structure and the physiology 
of Australian society shows us a highly integrated, closely-knit 
organism. To take an illustration in terms familiar to us, it is often 
difficult to detect where, in the economic-tinged association between 
two men who are atu to each other, Rue leaves off and waruyuy begins, 
or if the transactions which took place are not in part also merbok. 
This can actually happen, for a man may merbok with an atu to whom 
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he has both kue and waruguy responsibilities. The writer’s know- 
ledge of these institutions is, unhappily, very limited, but it is not 
difficult to see why it is that a record of mamak kue kunburtj carries 
such significance for a man’s repute in his social group, why the 
shock of a defection in kue makes its impact felt very widely, and why 
so many apparently unrelated departments of native social life decay 
together when the touch of alien culture is felt even at one point. 

Having received information that the time for preparing hue 
has come, nambin calls his own siblings to his aid. Brothers (neda) 
and sisters (awen) have complementary but separate rdéles to play. 
Awen may not take part in the actual collection of the kue food : 
only neda may do this. It is kue nug for neda to collect, and for 
awen to help later in the cooking of, the kue food. Accordingly, 
early on the day appointed for the Rue feast, nambin and his neda 
leave camp to raid the food sources that have been anxiously scanned, 
marked, and stored up for some time previously. It is a wise nambin 
who pays attention now to the kue preferences of his awoz and kaka. 
Only certain types of food are traditionally Rue nug, most of them 
being sufficiently rare to make it a task of some difficulty to procure 
enough to make a substantial feast. The rigid discipline of kue is 
made even more severe by the individual preferences of the in-laws 
calling for satisfaction from within this relatively narrow range of 
traditional kue foods. A premial social sanction rewards the diligent 
and the thoughtful in kue. It is the hope of this as well as the fear 
of the consequences of failure which send nambin into mosquito- 
ridden swamps and to distant billabongs in the search for the coveted 
and ritually dangerous goose-eggs and the roots and stems of the 
water lily ; or into the tall-timber country after the opossum and 
“ sugar-bag ’’; or to the plains where the esculent yams are found. 
These foods are highly prized for kue purposes, and among hunting 
and collecting nomads from whom nature can withhold no important 
food secrets, every place in the horde country in which these foods 
are to be found is common knowledge, and difficult to preserve from 
others. 

The food collected and taken to the place where the feast is to 
be given (usually in the horde country of the wife’s mother) a large 
ground-oven (biiy) is dug. This may be three feet or more in 
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diameter (it is roughly circular in shape), and perhaps two feet deep. 
Firewood, oven-stones, and sheets of paper-bark are then gathered. 
The oven is lined with stones, a roaring fire lighted, and the food 
prepared for cooking. Both awen and neda give a great deal of help 
at this stage. By now it is mid-afternoon. The embers and ashes 
have been scraped out of the oven, the food placed in between, under, 
and on top of the hot stones, and then re-covered with embers, 
ashes, and earth. Water is sprinkled liberally over this hot pile, 
broad sheets of ‘‘ paper-bark ’’ placed on top to cover every possible 
exit through which the rising steam may escape, and stones placed 
on top to keep the bark secure. The food takes from one to three 
hours to cook by this slow steaming process. Goose-eggs are cooked 
for about one hour, large yams for two hours or more. Rather more 
care than usual is taken with this kue cooking. On many occasions, 
as when the aborigines are hunting or on the march, flesh food is eaten 
after being scarcely more than browned or scorched on the coals. 
Most aborigines think that Europeans over-cook their food. When 
the ground ovens are used, food takes much longer to prepare. 
Unhurried preparation of the feast is part of Rue ceremonial. The 
food is planned to be ready by about five or six o’clock, when the 
sun is low over the sky’s rim. The feasters do not have to ask if the 
food is ready. Everyone knows that it is to be ready as night comes 
on, and until then they sit and wait. The main meal of the aborigines 
is always at the end of the day, in the late afternoon or early evening, 
so in this respect the kue does not depart from routine. 


Night life in the dirawur (the horde camp)? is native domestic 
life at its greatest intensity. With dusk and night a complex of 
psychological and sociological stimuli force aboriginal life into its 
night pattern. No one who has come to terms of real intimacy with 
the aborigines can fail to have noticed the seasonal and daily swing 
of native life. At night the divawur is the focus of social life. Outside 
its ring of warmly burning fires is the darkness. To every native 
the night is filled with threats of unknown evil, of mystery, of sorcery, 
even of death. Adults as well as children who leave the camp circle 
at night hurry back from the darkness into the light and warmth 





"Cf. W. E. H. Stanner, op. cét., Vol. III, p. 394. 
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of the fires. By day diffused and scattered on their several tasks, 
the horde members after sundown and at the evening meal form a 
closely-knit, highly integrated little community of the night. Noone 
who has seen the horde members drift into camp at nightfall, has sat 
in the smoke and bright glare of the fires, watched the evening meal 
in preparation and being eaten, listened to the gossip and banter and 
quarrels and laughter within the circle of the divawur, seen the fires 
die down in the hours after midnight when the dancing and merriment 
are over, and watched the divawur asleep, can fail to see the 
significance of the feast at nightfall. The evening meal has been 
sacramentalized in kue. It is a sacrament which has no apparent 
religious import, but the most powerful social sanctions are ranged 
behind it. 

The relatives who are to partake in the kue feast by primary 
right of marriage law, and those who will partake by invitation of the 
principal feasters, drift to the chosen camp site as the afternoon 
draws on. They sit down to wait about fifty or sixty yards away 
from the oven where nambin and his siblings are cooking the food. 
The relatives and guests do not look towards the fires. With eyes 
averted, and by no sign or gesture showing they are aware of the 
kue preparations, they gossip or sleep the hours away. 

The ceremony is opened by the presentation of the reciprocal kue 
to the wife of nambin. In the feasts to both near and distant in-laws 
the same procedure is followed. The kaka (father-in-law) walks 
over to his arta and her husband at the fire, and gives her the 
reciprocal kue, which she quietly places by her side. These kue 
articles have been drawn from close kinship relatives of the bride in 
the way described earlier. Like so much of primitive gift-exchange, 
this is a simple, unaffected ceremony. Aria simply places the gifts 
by her side. Later she will give them to her husband when the public 
formality of the ceremony is dissolved by night. When the simple 
presentation is over, the relatives and guests come forward and seat 
themselves around the fire. 

Just as marriage is essentially a contract between individuals, 
but becomes a contract between groups because the individual alone 
is never a social personality, with the result that the group aspect 
of marriage is given great emphasis in public ceremonial and societal 
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sanction, so also the kue exhibits these personal and social aspects. 
The two extended family groups of the bridegroom and the bride, 
and the acts of kue between them, are the nucleus of the whole 
ceremony, but the convention of the Aue is that it becomes very much 
a public occasion. The feast is not simply a private ceremony limited 
to the intimate relatives of the bride and bridegroom. A number of 
people who are not intimate relatives have a conventional right to 
join in the feast. Nor is it on the other hand a public feast with a 
somewhat casual reference to the marriage which forms its nucleus. 
There is a clear differentiation between those who participate in the 
feast by legal right, and those who participate, not so much by direct 
invitation, but because in an Australian society it would be unthink- 
able to exclude even distant relatives from any sort of meal where 
there is an abundance of food, and especially from a meal which has 
inevitably taken on a more or less public character. 

There are some watchers at the feast: all those who stand in 
the relationships of magul (husband) and kai (sister-in-law) to the 
bride. To these the kue food is tyayait, ritually forbidden, and they 
sit hungrily while others eat. ‘‘ They ” are ego, and his brothers and 
sisters. To all others the feast is tyayirk, which is the converse of 
tyayait. On one side of the fire are nambin, his wife, his children, his 
neda and his awen. A little behind him are his senior relatives. 
The prohibitions which prevent nambin and the others from partak- 
ing of the tyayait food do not extend in the same measure to those 
seniors, who are able to eat a little of the Rue food. This is a small 
ceremonial concession to age and seniority, and is not out of accord 
with the common Australian practice of relaxing ceremonial restric- 
tions on older people. On the other side of the fire are the 
close kin of the bride, those to whom nambin is making his kue, 
and all those more distant kinsfolk who will partake of the feast. 

In the case of the first series of Rue feasts, the kaka and awot 
paléet stay at a little distance from the main gathering, although they 
and their children are permitted to share in the feasts given speci- 
fically to the more distant awoi and kaka. Even in this first series of 
kue feasts it is the kaka and awoi paléet whose praise is sought around 
the kue fire, whose verdict is anxiously awaited, and who are the focal 
points of kue authority. Usually, however, the in-laws for whom the 
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kue of the moment is not being given, are always careful not to 
intrude among the feasters until they are invited. Their turn for 
primacy will come later, if they are palét to nambin. If their 
relationship is more distant, they will already have had their turn, 
for the kue to the paléet relatives always post-dates the kue to the 
relatives spoken of as lying “ that way,”’ 7.e., “ faraway ’’ relatives. 

The quantities of food collected for and consumed at the kue 
feasts were formerly very considerable. They probably never 
approached the Polynesian feasts in magnitude, but lavish display 
of food and open-handedness in distribution, particularly in the kue, 
do much to establish and sustain high reputations. Today, when the 
custom of kue is sharing the fate of many other kinship-conditioned 
patterns of economic behaviour, it is difficult to estimate what 
quantities of food are involved. A bag of flour (50 Ib.) is often used 
nowadays to make an enormous “ damper” at a kue feast, and 
although a satisfactory kue, it is no better than it should be. Accord- 
ing to the way in which the legal obligations of the white or Chinese 
employer to his native employees are being interpreted, a bag of 
flour in many cases represents a substantial part of a year’s “ pay- 
ment in kind.’’ Of course, many natives receive a good deal more 
than this, but many also receive a good deal less, under the unhappy 
conditions of contact which I have described elsewhere as existing 
on the Daly River. It is a rough gauge of the social importance of 
the Rue to point out that what might well be the payment for a 
year’s work is no more than adequate for the discharge of one year’s 
kue. It has been pointed out earlier how these marriage feasts are a 
discipline binding a man for many years. A man may not be rid 
of kue obligations for ten years after marriage. 

What is the actual social réle of the kue? The facts adduced 
show that it is a legal and sacramental affirmation of marriage. 
Marriages which have not been solemnized by kue tend to be more 
readily dissolved than those which have been, yet we should note that 
this is not always th: case. It is not usual, moreover, for an elderly 
man who marries a much younger wife, particularly if she be a second 
or third wife, to make kue for her, and these marriages are as stable 
as any others. As a modified gift exchange, the we ratifies and 
solidifies the intimate relationships and strong loyalties which have 
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been built up between two groups joined by marriage. The 
symbolism of the kue, the presentation of gifts and the partaking of 
food, deepens the emotional tone of the occasion and strengthens the 
sentiments ranged round it. The ue, as a personal and as a social 
discipline, tends to bring order and social regulation into the 
permanent relationship of the sexes, which is in every society the 
function of marriage, as distinguished from the impermanent relation- 
ships against which, in native society, there is no moral prohibition of 
the type with which we are familiar. The native who is prepared to 
meet the exactions of kue is serious about marriage. The association 
with a woman which this betokens is not a casual intrigue. It isa 
serious venture, to which one is even more deeply committed by the 
birth of children. To this physical and psychological strengthening 
of the marriage bond, the kue adds its legal and sacramental seal. 


W. E. H. STANNER 





KINSHIP IN WESTERN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 
By H. K. FRY 


ota information presented in this paper was obtained during a 

visit of the Adelaide University Anthropological Expedition 
to Mount Liebig, the western limit of the McDonnell Ranges, in 
August, 1932.1. News of our coming had been sent out beforehand, 
and about one hundred bush natives from the surrounding districts 
came in and settled temporarily near the camp of the Expedition. 
The majority of tnese people were members of the Ngalia tribe from 
the sandhill country to the north-west, and of the Pintubi tribe from 
the west and south-west. Some Jumu (Luritja)? natives of the 
locality and a few Aranda natives from Hermannsburg also were 
represented. 

Mr. N. B. Tindale registered ninety-two natives. The names of 
the sub-sections of the Ngalia and Jumu tribes were found to be 
those recorded of the Luritja people by Strehlow (1913, pp. 78, 79), 
reproducing the Aranda terms with the addition of the prefix Ta 
for males, and Na for females. 


Marriage and descent were as follows : 


Husband. Wife. Children. 
Tapananga Napurula Tapangarti and Napangarti 
Tapurula Napananga Takamara and Nakamara 
Tjungarai Nangala Tapaltjari and Napaltjari 
Tangala Nungarai Tambitjimba and Nam- 

bitjimba 

Tapangarti Nambitjimba Tapananga and Napananga 
Tambitjimba Napangarti Tangala and Nangala 
Takamara Napaltjari Tapurula and Napurula 
Tapaltjari Nakamara Tjungarai and Nungarai 





1This expedition was carried out under the auspices of the Australian National 
Research Council and financed mainly by a grant from the funds of that Council. 


*Luritja is an Aranda word, and is applied by the Aranda people to the tribes 
to the west and south-west of their territory. 
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The Pintubi people used five terms as a rule. These were the 
same for males and females. The Ngalia-Jumu terms were employed 
frequently by them, either alone or in conjunction with the true 
Pintubi terms. The correlation between the two systems was 
therefore very definite. One Ngalia man made use of a Pintubi term. 
The correlation of the Pintubi and the Ngalia-Jumu section names 
was as follows : 


Tararo corresponded to Tapananga and Tjungarai. 

Purunga corresponded to Tapangarti and Tapaltjari. 
Purukula corresponded to Takamara and Tambitjimba. 
Iparka corresponded to Tangala and occasionally, to Tapurula. 
Panaka corresponded to Tapurula only. 


These names are similar to those which Elkin (1931, p. 68) has 
recorded of the Madutara and Madjinda tribes, namely, Tararu, 
Burunga, Karimara and Panaka for the former, and Tararu, Burunga 
Milanga and Ibarga for the latter. 


Kinship Marriage Rules. 


The kinship term most commonly used for mother’s brother was 
kameru. Marriage with the daughter of kameru was stated to be 
“a little bit good.’’ Marriage with the daughter of yunars was a 
‘““proper’’ marriage, gunart being the watjera or cross-cousin of 
kameru. 


Of a total of forty-eight marriages recorded by Mr. Tindale, two 
only were kameru marriages, one of a Pintubi man and one of a 
Jumu. All the remaining forty-six marriages were of the gunari 
rule. 


In the case of a kameru marriage, the children belong to the 
same class as if the father had made a “ proper ’’ marriage. 


A widow passes to the deceased husband’s younger brother. If 
no ‘‘ younger brother ’’ is available, anyone who is “ proper ’’’ may 
have the woman as his wife. 


’ 


The term for “sister’s son”’ is katta, and katta’s daughter is 
called koret, wife. Marriage with this woman was stated to be 
“ proper.” 
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A marriage such as that of Purukula Tambitjimba with Purukula 
Nakamara was stated to be permissible. This represents a marriage 
equivalent to that in the Aranda tribe between individuals who term 
each other ebmana, and can be translated as a marriage with “ sister’s 
daughter’s daughter” or “mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s 
daughter.”’ 

A marriage such as that between Purukula Tambitjimba and 
Purukula Nambitjimba was declared to be quite illegal. ‘‘ They 
kill them dead and plant them together in one grave.” 

Regarding these irregular marriages or unions, Strehlow (1913, 
p- 92) has stated that in former days the Aranda people lightly 
speared the man and beat his paramour if they bore the relationship 
to one another of ebmana or ankala, the latter being the equivalent 
of a kameru marriage. But apparently less objection was taken to an 
ankala marriage in the southern Aranda, where only four class terms 
were used (1bid., pp. 75, 76). The same flexibility of rule is apparent 
in these western tribes, but the irregular forms of marriage are 
comparatively rare, as the statistics prove. 

The following records of the actual circumstances of marriages 
were made. 

I. Mintun-Mintun. Pintubi. Tararo Tjungarai. 

First wife. Maramintjini. Iparka. The mama, father, of 
Maramintjini, the gunart of Mintun-Mintun, told him to 
marry her, so he went and called her to his camp. She was 
a little girl about knee high. Mintun-Mintun’s father 
called Maramintjini’s father watjera. 

Second wife. Koreilja. Panaka Napurula. (A kameru 
marriage.) This girl was the daughter of Nalbilala, 
Purukulla, who told him to take her to his camp. She was 
a little girl like a small girl of four or five years of age who 
was pointed out. Mintun-Mintun called Nalbilala kameru, 
and his father called Nalbilala kandia, wife’s brother. 
Nalbilala called Mintun-Mintun’s father muwmpana, sister’s 
husband. 

Third wife. Mulunga. Iparka. The sister of Maramintjini 
by the same father. Ngunari, the girl’s father, told him 
to take her. She was a little girl like the others. 
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Fourth wife. Milbanga. Iparka. She was the daughter of the 
same father as his first and third wives. Milbanga called 
Mulunga kankoro, Mulunga called Milbanga malango. 


Fifth wife. Uparka. This woman was the widow of his deceased 
“elder brother,’ actually his father’s elder brother’s 
son. He stated that he looked after her and her children, 
but that she was not really a wife. 


II. Nalbilala. Pintubi. Purukula Takamara. 


He had only one wife, Napaltari Purunga. When a young 
fellow, he was frightened of women and kept away from 
them. His gunari, Wallowaritji, Tararo Tungarai, told 
him to marry this woman, who was his daughter. Everyone 
told him to marry. His wife came and made a fire and a 
camp ready for him, along with his people. She was a 
young woman, he called her korei. Nalbilala’s father 
called Wallowaritji watjera. Nalbilala called Wallowaritji 
gunari, and Wallowaritji called him kameru. 


IfI. Koijanu. Pintubi. Purukula Takamara. 


Only one wife, Purunga Napaltari. She was promised to him 
by his gunart, her father, when she was a baby. When 
she was about hip-high (? six years) he took her. When 
she was about breast-high (demonstrated), he began 
marital relations with her. This was before her breasts 
had come up. He used to sing to her to make her grow 
quickly. His gunari was Kateirelba, Tungarai. It was 
the custom to give kangaroo and euro to the gunart from 
the time that his daughter was promised. He still did this. 
When he was about breast-high (demonstrated), he used 
to play with the girls in the bush, only proper ones watjera- 
watjera.® He would meet them by arrangement. He 
would give the girl euro or kangaroo meat. 





*The reduplication of a native word means that the significance of the word is 
weakened. (Cf. our use of the word “‘ so-so”’ to sum up a situation which is not 
“* just so.) Watjera-watjera means “a little bit watjera,”’ that is, a cross-cousin 
who is not “ near.” 
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Relationship Terminology. 

The relationship terminology of the Pintubi tribe was 
investigated with three Pintubi informants separately. The terms 
obtained for the same or equivalent relationships were not always 
consistent. This was due partly to the fact that the Pintubi men 
used Luritja terms just as frequently as their own, and partly to the 
fact that one of the informants was Mintun-Mintun who had made a 
kameru marriage in addition to several gunari marriages. This 
affected his use of terms in some instances directly, but in addition 
his use of terms generally was more vague than was the case with 
other informants. 

In the following list, terms which were identified as Pintubi 
words are followed by the sign (P), and Luritja (Yumu) words by 
the sign (L). Of the alternative Pintubi or Luritja terms the one 
most commonly used by the informants is given first. Also, relation- 
ship terms or the genealogical application of relationship terms, 
which were confirmed by a second informant are given in italics, 
while such as were recorded on the statement of a single informant 
only are shown in ordinary type. Where the application of a term 
was definitely identified in correlation to a kameru marriage, the 
expression of such a term is enclosed in parentheses. 


Male-Speaking Relationship Terms. 

Tamo(L). Tamungata (P): Father's father, father’s mother’s brother, mother’s mother’s 
brother, mother’s father, wife's father’s father, wife’s mother’s father ; son’s son, 
son’s daughter, daughter's son, sister’s daughter's son, daughter's daughter's 
husband ; father’s father’s sister, wife’s mother’s brother’s son, daughter’s 
daughter, son’s daughter’s husband, sister’s son’s son. 

Kapali or Kapalji (P), Kami (L): Father's mother, mother’s mother, wife's mother’s 
mother ; father’s father’s sister, mother’s father’s sister, wife’s father’s mother, 
son’s daughter. 

Bilbililki (P), Tamonti (L): Mother’s mother, sister’s daughter’s daughter. 

Mama (P), Katu, Tatja, Mama (L): Father, father’s brother; (wife’s mother’s 
brother). 

Ipi or Epi (P), Jaku (L): Mother, son's wife. 

Kameru (L), Ngamini (P): Mother's brother, daughter's husband. 

Kondele or Kondili (P and L): Father’s sister ; (wife’s mother). 

Ngunari (P), Waputu (L): Wife's father. 

Umari or Jumart (P and L): Wife's mother. 

Umari (L): Wife’s mother’s brother. 

Tjukunba (P): Wife’s mother’s brother, sister’s daughter’s husband. 

Kurta (L), Kutanti (P): Eider brother ; wife’s father’s mother’s brother, (mother’s 
husband’s wife’s mother’s brother). 
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Malango (L), Malanti (P): Younger brother, younger sister ; sister's son's daughter's 
husband, sister’s daughter’s husband’s wife’s son. 

Kankoro (L), Tjuto (P): Elder sister ; father’s father’s sister, wife’s father’s mother. 

Narumba Kankoro (L): Elder sister. 

Narumba Malango (L): Younger sister. 

Watjera (L): 

Watjera kurta or malango (L), Ngarbmailka (P): Mother's brother's son, father’s 
sister's son ; (wife’s brother, sister’s husband), mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter’s son, mother’s father’s brother, wife’s father’s father, son’s 
daughter’s husband. 

Narumba Watjera (L), Ngarbmara (P): Mother's brother's daughter, father's 
sister’s daughter ; (wife’s sister), wife’s mother’s mother. 

Kandia (P), Murutu (L): Wzfe’s brother ; sister’s son’s son, daughter’s husband's 
wife’s son. 

Numpana (P), Murutu (L): Szster’s husband. 

Numpana (P): Father’s mother’s brother, mother’s husband’s wife’s father. 

Kore: or Kuri (P and L), Kala-Kala (P): Wife, wife’s sister, sister’s son’s daughter, 
father’s brother’s son’s wife. 

Katta (P): Son, sister’s son; (daughter’s husband), father’s sister’s daughter's son. 

Katta or Tatti (L): Son. 

Okari (L): Sister’s son, séster’s daughter. 

Undalba or Jundalpa (P): Daughter, stster’s daughter ; (son’s wife), father’s father’s 
sister’s daughter. 

Jundalpa (L): Daughter. 


A certain number of female-speaking relationship terms were 
obtained from the male informants, chiefly as reciprocals of male- 
speaking terms. These were as follows: 


Tamo: Father's father, mother’s father, brother’s daughter’s son. 

Tamo Bakali: Son’s son. 

Bakali: Daughter’s daughter’s husband. 

Kapali: Father’s mother, mother’s mother, son’s son, son’s daughter, daughter’s 
son, brother’s daughter’s daughter, son’s daughter’s husband, daughter’s 
daughter’s husband, brother’s daughter’s husband's wife’s son. 

Mama: Father, (husband’s father). 

Kameru, Ngamini: Mother's brother. 

Kondele: Father's sister, (husband’s mother). 

Koret: Husband, father’s mother’s brother. 

Kurta: Elder brother. 

Malango: Younger brother, brother’s son’s son, younger sister. 

Narumba: Elder or younger sister. 

Jundalpa : Daughter, brother's daughter, sister’s daughter. 

Katta : Son, brother’s son, husband's father, (daughter’s husband). 

Jumarika: Daughter’s husband. 


A comparison of the Luritja terminology of Spencer and Gillen 
(1899, pp. 77, 78) and of Strehlow (1913, pp. 81-85) with the present 
list is of interest, on account of the similarities and differences 
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presented. Kapali of our list corresponds to kapirli of Spencer and 
Gillen and to kami bakali or bakali of Strehlow as a term, but is used 
more widely. The term bakali was used by our informants as a 
female-speaking term only. On the other hand, Strehlow gives 
mama as the female-speaking term for “ father,’’ and gunari as a 
female-speaking term for “‘ husband’s mother.”’ With the Pintubi 
people these are male-speaking terms for “ father” and “ wife’s 
father ’’’ respectively. Ji, the Pintubi term for ‘“‘ mother,” is also 
the Luritja word for “ breast.” 

The kinship terminology of the Pintubi tribe has many words in 
common with those of the Pitjintara and Jankundjindjara tribes 
of the Peterman and Musgrave Ranges. The use of similar terms 
for the same relationships by the Pintubi in Central Australia and 
the Kariera on the north-west coast of Western Australia is even 
more worthy of note. The following table indicates the 
correspondence of Pintubi terms with the Kariera terms recorded 
by Radcliffe-Brown (1913, pp. 148, 149). 

Tamo (P) and Tam: (K)=mother’s father, father’s mother’s brother, 
daughter’s son, and daughter’s daughter. 

Kapali (P) and kabalit (K)=father’s mother, mother’s father’s sister, 
and wife’s mother’s mother. 

Mama (P and K)=father. 

Jumari (P) and jumani (K)=wife’s mother. 

Jundalpa (P) and kundal (K)=daughter. 

My thanks are due to Mr. N. B. Tindale for his collaboration 
in obtaining some of the information presented in this paper. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Miss P. Kaberry has commenced her work in the Forrest River district, north- 
west Australia. 

Mr. W. E. H. Stanner made a few investigations amongst the New South Wales 
aborigines who are living on the Reserve at Menindie. He then travelled on by 
motor to Tennant’s Creek, where he made inquiries into the local organization and 
the matter of native reserves. He is now engaged in special research into the sub- 
section system and social organization generally of the Warramunga and tribes 
further north. 

Dr. Hogbin had begun his work on Wogeo when his last letter was received. 

Miss Pink is making good progress with her studies of the local and totemic 
organization of the Northern Aranda. 

Mr. and Mrs. Groves should be returning from Finschhafen about the end of 
August. 

Both Miss Kaberry and Mr. Stanner qualified for the degree of M.A. in 
Anthropology with First-Class Honours at the examinations in March. 

Miss McConnel is busily engaged in the study of the kinship systems of the 
tribes around the Weipa Mission, Gulf of Carpentaria. She plans working inland 
from there. 

Mr. Sharp is spending his second period in the Mitchell and Edward Rivers 
region, Cape York Peninsula. 

Mr. Leo Austen, Dip.Anth., from Papua, and Messrs. Kyle, Niall and Costello, 
of the New Guinea Public Service, who are on furlough, are frequent visitors to 
the Department of Anthropology. 





REVIEWS 


Buffaloes. By Carl Warburton. Angus and Robertson, 1934. Pp. 254. Price 6/-. 

This is a very interesting account of two years spent in Arnhem Land by two 
returned soldiers, Lawrence Whittaker and the author, with the primary object of 
shooting buffaloes on their buffalo lease near the East Alligator River. In addition 
to the excitements associated with this somewhat dangerous pursuit, Mr. Warburton 
and his friend seem to have had all the experiences, thrilling and otherwise, that are 
possible in Arnhem Land: crocodiles, wild pigs, snakes, zebu, Timor ponies, storms, 
marshes, tidal rips and blacks. The author makes a plea for the productivity of the 
region, but obviously bounteous natural resources alone will not bring about successful 
white settlement in tropical regions ; distance from great centres, freights, prices of 
necessary commodities, and the willingness and possibility of women and children 
living there are some of the factors to be considered. 

The author gives a number of interesting glimpses of the aborigines, together 
with the opinions on the natives of two former resident buffalo shooters, Fred Smith 

I 
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and Paddy Cahill. He did not see a boomerang thrown, though the natives were 
adept at throwing sticks. Blacks get lost even in their own country in heavy rain ; 
“when im sun up, and moon, im all right. Alonga rain im no more bin see long 
way.” This convinced Warburton that the blacks were guided by the sun, moon 
and stars, aided by landmarks. His belief was upset that they found their way by 
instinct. One of the blacks showed great affection for his son, kissing him; this 
was new to the author, but I suppose many of us who have been amongst the natives 
have seen big powerful men showing their affection for little children in this way. 
Some interesting notes—from an outsider’s point of view, of course—are given of 
initiation, inquest, magic, mourning and burial. Incidentally, the author was told 
“it was not an uncommon thing for blacks to remember the death of a brother during 
a corroboree, and to break out into unpremeditated and distressful mourning.” 

Although the aborigines are said to live only for the present, yet they apparently 
also have an eye to the future ; the author noticed that they do not always kill for 
the sake of killing. Like other travellers, Warburton was much impressed by the 
native method of smoke-signalling. He also gives evidence of the ability, thought- 
fulness, bravery, and loyalty of the aborigines. Specially noteworthy is their 
efficiency as assistants in buffalo shooting, building, stockwork and lugger work. 
What Fred Smith told the author has been repeated by others who admit the facts, 
namely, that ‘“‘ without the blacks this country would beat the white man. 
Unfortunately many of our own crowd do not appreciate them, and treat them more 
like dogs than human beings.’’ Probably one of the best features of the book is the 
author's willingness to give the aborigines the appreciation and thanks that is due 
to them. 


A. P. ELKIN 


Malekula: A Vanishing People in the New Hebrides. By A. Bernard Deacon. 
Edited by Camilla H. Wedgwood, with a Preface by A. C. Haddon. 
London, 1934. 7 Tables, 24 Plates, 3 Maps and 4o Figs. in Text. 
Pp. xxxviii+ 789. 

On the recommendation of Dr. Haddon, A. B. Deacon, a young member of the 
University of Cambridge, set out in 1925 for the New Hebrides, there to conduct an 
ethnographic survey of the island of Malekula. Having concluded his labours in 
the field, he was about to depart from the island when he was stricken down with 
a fatal attack of blackwater fever. His ethnographic material was handed over 
to Miss Camilla Wedgwood, who has built up from it a valuable picture of Malekulan 
cultures, some aspects of which are, however, inevitably incomplete. 

The formidable nature of the task which faces an editor of such posthumous 
ethnographic material must be emphasized in order to appreciate our good fortune 
in having had such a work as this made available tous, Not only has Miss Wedgwood 
given us a full and detailed account of what Deacon observed in Malekula, but she 
has also related his findings, wherever possible, to those of other observers in the same 
field. In most posthumous works of science, one is constantly irritated by the 
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obtrusion of unnecessary and unqualified editorial footnotes. However, in the 
work under review the editorial restraint shown in criticising the conclusions of the 
author is particularly worthy of note. 


Although Malekula is not a large island, it is divided into a number of culture 
areas, each of which contains a people distinct in dialect, social structure and ritual 
life from its neighbour. This lack of cultural homogeneity has resulted in a 
corresponding absence of smoothness in the arrangement of the subject matter, 
so that the reader is constantly under the necessity of remembering which particular 
culture is being discussed and what relation it bears to the other cultures of the 
island. 

The book opens with a brief account of the village life and the daily occupations 
of the natives, and it is here that we come across a peculiar native concept which 
runs right through the culture of the South-west Bay people. This is the belief 
that of those things which are treated with the ritual attitude, some are t/eo and 
others are igah. The word ileo connotes a quality of male sacredness, whilst igah, 
though not equal to profane, means a sanctity of a female type. This concept even 
finds expression in the plan of the village, the area surrounding the club-house being 
regarded as ileo, whilst that which bounds the women’s quarters is looked upon as 
tgah. 

The island is divided up into a number of local patrilineal clans, each of which 
owns and occupies a separate area of land. Residence is patrilocal, and each clan 
has its own totem. Between certain pairs of villages in the south of the island there 
are connecting paths known as nahal temes (path of the ghosts). Villages thus 
connected regard each other as ritually related, and marriage is not permitted 
between the inhabitants of such linked villages. 


As regards kinship terminology, it is of interest to note that distinctions of age 
as well as sex are made in addressing a relative. Another unusual feature of the 
system is the complete lack of avoidance between brother and sister, and this attitude 
extends even to situations which intimately concern the sex life of either. With 
marriage there is an alteration of the kinship status of the contracting pair, and 
there is also a corresponding alteration of the kinship terms of address and reference. 
This alteration finds ritual expression in the ‘“‘ washing out the name ”’ rite. 

The sex life of the native is briefly discussed, and included in this section is 
quite a good analysis of marriage desire as typified in the various forms of marriage, 
i.e., Monogamy, dual marriage and true polygyny. 

The economic life is given in outline, and one notes, in particular, the absorbing 
interest displayed by the Malekulan in the pig. The natives of these parts recognize 
no less than twenty-three grades of pigs, the comparative value of which the author 
has been able to represent on a chart. Of generosity, Deacon speaks in this wise : 
““ Generosity, as we interpret this word—the idea of a free gift—is alien to Malekulan 
culture . . . Whenever anyone presents another with any object it is always in the 
expectation of a return gift at some future date ’’ (p. 199). 
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Warfare and peacemaking are briefly described, and a few notes on cannibalism 
are added. 

In the section on birth rites and initiation rites we learn that parenthood is 
recognized as a biological fact, whilst the main features of the initiation rites are 
incision, seclusion, ordeal by “‘ hoax,” and the swinging of the bull-roarer in the 
presence of the initiate. 

All those readers who are familiar with Codrington’s The Melanesians will 
remember that a prominent feature of New Hebridean culture is the presence of 
secret societies, and I feel that it was this feature which first attracted Deacon to 
this area. The information which he collected on the organization, activities and 
function of the various secret societies of Malekula exceeds by far, both in detail and 
volume, his information on every other aspect of the culture. 

The first of these societies to which he introduces us is the Nimangki society, 
which is another manifestation of the graded Sukwe society described by Codrington. 
It is characterized by the exclusive use of a sacred fire by the members of each grade, 
whilst the erection of wooden or stone images is a prominent feature in the ritual of 
rise in rank. Parallel to the more or less secular Nimanghi is the secret and sacred 
Nalawan, which may be equated with the Tamate of the Banks Islands. Apart from 
the graded societies there is the Nimangki Tlel, which is a more sacred association 
than either of the others, and appears to the reviewer to be much akin to the secret 
societies of New Ireland. Another society much like the Nimangki Tlel is the 
Nevinbur. The main feature of the ceremonies connected with this society is the 
swinging of the bull-roarer. There are two other voluntary associations described 
the Neleng, which is not a secret society, and the Nimbe’ei, which seems to have been 
a society with terroristic tendencies. 

In a chapter on the ritual life of women reference is made to a female, graded 
society called Lapas. This is an interesting find, not only because such societies are 
rare in Melanesia, but because it helps to nullify Schurtz’s theory that woman is 
fundamentally an unsociable being and refrains from forming unions of an associational 
character. 

There follows a description of the large standing gongs which take such an 
important place in the social life, and we are then introduced to Malekulan ideas 
about the dead and the souls of the dead. It appears that the type of funeral 
ceremony differs with the grade of the dead man, but the main features of all types 
are a distribution of pigs, a sounding of the gongs and the making of an effigy with 
the dead person’s skull as an integral part of the image. Peculiar to say, the 
Malekulans, unlike most other Melanesian people, do not associate the soul with the 
shadow or with any part of the body. 

As to the origin of death, there is a myth of the old-woman-shedding-her-skin 
type, which incidentally the reviewer himself found current among the Tanga of 
New Ireland. Deacon has also recorded other myths about certain beings known 
as Ambat, with white skin and superhuman powers, which show similarities to those 
of Qat and Tagaro of the Banks Islands. 
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In describing the totemism of Malekula the author stresses the importance of 
the increase ceremonies, and relates them to the clan fertility rites. However, besides 
the clan fertility ceremonies ‘‘there is a ceremony which is performed periodically, 
the object of which is to make mankind fruitful and to render the whole district 
healthy and strong.”’ 

Finally, we have a brief review of Malekulan magic, from which it appears 
that the principles underlying magical procedure are much the same right throughout 
the whole Melanesian region. Perhaps the best part of this chapter is Deacon's 
epitome of the native attitude towards magic. 

Of the two appendices, the first gives a brief account of the prehistoric pottery 
found in Malekula and used to-day in connection with the fertility rites ; the second 
consists of a series of native texts with literal translations added. 

A work such as this can only be judged as a piece of ethnography, and any 
criticism made can only refer to the skill of the author as a gatherer of certain 
sociological facts. From this point of view, then, we must pay the highest tribute 
to the zeal, care and logical thought which went to the collection of such a vast amount 
of valuable data, and that, too, under bad field conditions. As the Editor says in 
her preface, ‘‘ This is not the book which Deacon would have written,” but as it 
stands it is a distinct contribution to our knowledge of primitive life, and a lasting 
memorial to its begetter. 


F. L. S. BELL 
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The Aborigines of East Arnhem Land. By the Rev. T. T. Webb. (Issued by the 
Methodist Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Victoria. 1/-.) 

The Rev. T. Theodor Webb, of the Methodist Mission, Milingimbi, North 
Australia, is one of the ablest of the missionaries working amongst the Australian 
aborigines. With goodness of heart, religious faith and practical knowledge, he 
combines a respect for native law and belief and a determination to understand it 
more and more. As a result, he gives us in this booklet an account of the aborigines 
amongst whom he is working, which is devoid of sentimentality, but is based on a 
sound knowledge of aboriginal life and custom and is inspired by a conviction of the 
practical value of missionary work. For this reason Mr. Webb’s booklet can be 
heartily commended. Every section of it will repay careful re-reading, for it contains 
much more than appears on the surface. This is especially true of the sections on 
“ Present Condition and Possible Future ’’—which, perhaps, would better be headed 
“‘ Totemic Organization ’’—‘‘ Marriage and Relationship,” ‘‘ The Eight Sub-sections 
and Their Totems,” “‘ Burial and Mourning,” and “‘ Spiritual Entities and Creation.” 
Further, in referring to these and other matters, Mr. Webb does not fail to point out 
something of their significance for native life, and in the section on “‘ Future Possi- 
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bilities ’’ he maintains that behind the tragedy which is implied in the destruction 
of the aboriginal race lies “ the almost absolute failure to recognize the fundamental 
rights of these people as human beings, and the absence of any real attempt to 
understand their social organization, spiritual beliefs, tribal laws and sacred 
sentiments.” Herein lies the great value of his booklet. It is the work of an 
experienced missionary who does not feel bound either at sight or after investigation, 
to condemn and destroy native belief and organization. Ofone cult, a very important 
one, he writes: “ In this cult there is little that is objectionable, and much that is 
admirable. The ceremonies associated with this cult are marked by great reverence 
and spiritual passion, and one feels that there is in them a real searching after spiritual 
truth.” Instead, therefore, of adopting a policy of negation, as far as native life is 
concerned, and substituting a completely European manner of life and thought, he 
is able to say that in all the activities of the Mission, ‘‘ every endeavour is made to 
enable these aborigines to understand the application of Christ’s way of life to 
industry, tribal law, social life and spiritual experience.” 


A. P. ELKIN 


The Symbol in Legend. By Ursula Hope McConnel. Psyche, Vol. XIII, 1933. 
Pp. 94-137. 

In this article Miss McConnel continues her studies in symbolism (vide “ The 
Significance of the Snake in Dreams” and ‘‘ Symbolism as a Mental Process,” in 
Psyche, Nos. 23 and 46 respectively). Starting from the position that “ society is a 
maze of interrelated symbol-clusters with varying degrees of inner cohesion and 
compactness,” and that “‘ symbols are ‘ signs’ relevant to the need of the moment 
and of the individual,” she points out that “ at any given time an element of culture 
may be a mere ‘ hang-over ’ from a previous situation and owe its present existence 
merely to the cohesive nature of the system to which it belongs.”” No symbols are 
“transitional elements of culture.”” Miss McConnel rightly maintains that a 
description of them in terms of a present situation can only provide an explanation 
which is partly valid. The field worker, therefore, must not underestimate the 
importance of the historical factor, even though in the study of a primitive society, 
he must base his explanations upon what he finds in the present. And since the 
“ unself-conscious hinterland of social life is based almost entirely on habits of 
thought and behaviour which are a heritage from the past, we cannot estimate the 
full significance of social structures without taking historical processes into considera- 
tion.” In short, Miss McConnel emphasizes the fact that in the study of social 
symbols “‘ we seem to require an approach which leaves room for both historical 
and sociological techniques.” 

In applying the former method when dealing with primitive peoples who have 
no historical records, Miss McConnel holds that we are justified in using the 
comparative method. She then seeks to justify this contention by short inquiries 
into a special kinship feature of North Queensland and into the totemism of Central 
Australia. This is followed by an endeavour to show the historical significance 
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of the symbols enshrined in the moon legend from the Bloomfield River, North 
Queensland, and in the legend of Eden. And Miss McConnel rightly argues that 
“‘ without taking historical factors into consideration, we cannot understand the full 
significance of the legends nor the full purport of the symbols employed in them.” 
Here and there, too, the writer touches upon the practical value of symbolism in 
social life. 

A few errors seem to have crept into her discussion of Central Australian totemism, 
nor does she make clear that there are two distinct kinds of clan totemism in Australia, 
social matrilineal, and cult totemism. It is the latter which is closely associated 
with economic conditions and the effort to live, and it is found in fertile as in arid 
regions, being a secret institution, but it does more definitely coincide with localized 
patrilineal clans on the coast than in Central Australia. Miss McConnel is, therefore, 
probably right in associating this difference with economic conditions rather than 
with differences in spirit beliefs. We look forward with interest to Miss McConnel’s 
further studies based on her field researches. 


Australian Marriage Rules. By H. K. Fry. The Sociological Review, Vol. XXV. 
No. 3, Oct., 1933, pp. 258-277. 

This is a highly abstract discussion in which Dr. Fry comes to three conclusions : 

(1) ‘‘A relationship term in Australia is potentially, but not necessarily, an 
index of social behaviour ; it does not necessarily imply a recognition of genealogical 
relationship, nor does the application of one relationship term to many individuals 
prove the existence of a social solidarity between such individuals. The definition 
of the classificatory relationship term by N. W. Thomas as an expression of the 
status of an individual as a member of a group appears to be a more accurate inter- 
pretation of the significance of the term.” (2) ‘‘ There is a degree of correlation between 
the existing kinship terminology, kinship marriage rule, and class marriage rules of 
the Australian tribes, but it has not yet been proven that any one of these correlated 
features is more fundamental than the other.’’ (3) ‘Australian class divisions 
represent primary divisions of the tribes.” 

The first conclusion, apart from Thomas’ definition, is the generally accepted 
view, and the difference which Dr. Fry finds between his own views and those of 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown do not seem to be important. Dr. Fry, indeed, does not 
seem to see the real significance of the former’s work on kinship and local organization, 
or indeed of the work of Mr. R. H. Mathews before him and of others since. No field 
workers imagine that a social solidarity exists between individuals to whom any one 
person applies a common term, unless these individuals belong to one local group 
or totemic clan. 

The second conclusion really adds nothing in the way of interpretation, but an 
addition might have been made to it, namely, that in many tribes, e.g., the Bardi, 
Aluridja and Kattang, behaviour and marriage are organized without any reference 
to “‘ marriage classes,’’ that is, sections or sub-sections or even moieties. Kinship, 
local organization and totemic organization are the important factors in such tribes. 
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Moreover, we might go further and doubt the validity of Dr. Fry’s third conclusion, 
though the term “ primary ”’. is somewhat ambiguous. The social life of the tribes 
can be organized without “ classes,’”’ even to the extent of observing the generation 
levels in marriage. And though they do function in close correlation with the kinship 
system of the tribes which have adopted them from their neighbours, yet their real 
nature has still to be determined. As the evidence accumulates, it seems to lead to 
the conclusion that the sections and sub-sections are fundamentally totemic, that is, 
concerned with man’s ritual attitude to nature. Their even number, four or eight, 
is possibly associated with the importance of generation level plus mafriage, that is, 
parents and children on the one hand and husband and wife on the other. Further, 
the facts of irregular marriages (according to the abstract norm) must not be 
minimized ; they are so numerous that the principle implied in them must be studied. 
Nor do sub-sections prevent these so-called irregular marriages. The fact seems to 
be that providing local and totemic considerations be observed, a marriage may take 
place in a tribe, say, of the Aranda type, with any classificatory second cousin, and 
in some tribes with own second cousins (of course, not with second cousins, own or 
tribal, who are classed with brother or sister), and these may belong to three sub- 
sections (or two sections). 

The study, however, of all this is still in its infancy, and is now being intensively 
made by field workers in North-West Australia, the Northern Territory and Cape 
York Peninsula. When their results and those of recent field workers have been 
made available we shall look forward to such theoretical interpretations as Dr. Fry 
has shown himself so adept at making (vide this article, and also “ A table showing 
the class relations of the Aranda,” and ‘‘ On the class system, kinship terminology 
and marriage regulation of the Australian native tribes,” Trans. Roy. Soc. of South 
Australia, Vol. LV, 1931, and “ Genealogical studies of Australian tribal systems,” 
ibid., Vol. LVI, 1932). 

Dr. Fry makes the interesting suggestion that the full development of the class 
system (sub-sections) is more likely to appear and spread in sparsely populated regions. 
This seems valid, but the facts at present available suggest strongly that the sub- 
section system has spread towards Central Australia from south-eastern Kimberley, 
while a tremendous area of arid Australia, namely western South Australia and the 
neighbouring part of Western Australia, did not possess any of the so-called marriage 
divisions, while north-eastern South Australia had only matrilineal moieties. On the 
other hand, the sub-section system has been spreading readily into the coastal tribes 
of Arnhem Land and the Daly River area, and the section system was spreading 
freely down the fertile north coast of New South Wales. Obviously, we are not yet 
in a position to make generalizations, nor to provide historical reconstructions of the 
development of the section and sub-section systems. Their nature, as well as their 
correlation with kinship, has yet to be fathomed (vide A. P. Elkin, Social Organization 
in the Kimberley Division, Oceania, Vol. II, No. 3, and Studies in Australian 
Totemism—Sub-section, Section and Moiety Totemism, Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 1). 
But Dr. Fry, in his various articles, is helping us to recognize some of the theoretical 
problems. 
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